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FROM BABBLE TO RHAPSODY: ON THE 


NATURE OF CREATIVITY 
Peter Abbs 


‘Pew books have interested me more to write than The Waves. Why even now, at 
the end, I’m turning up a stone or two: no glibness, no assurance; you see, I could 
pethaps do B.’s soliloquy in such a way as to break up, dig deep, make prose 
move—yes I swear—as prose has never moved before; from the chuckle, the 
babble to the rhapsody. Something new goes into my pot every morning — 
something that’s never been got at before.’ 

Virginia Woolf in her diary on the composition of The Waves 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1921 in her Introduction to Psychology Susan Isaacs wrote: ‘Curiosity is indeed 
one of the primary impulses of many of the higher animals and of man’, and 
went on to indicate a development from the animal’s exploration of the 
environment, to that of the child’s, to that of ‘the experimental curiosity’ of 
youth, to that of the mature mind where she wrote ‘the pursuit of truth for its 
own sake becomes a master purpose’.1 Memory, imagination and thought, she 
implied, worked on our natural impulses to take them into a new symbolic 
dimension. She saw this as an astonishing act of development and transforma- 
tion which testified to an inherent kind of creativity, moving from nature to 
culture, from instinct to reflection, from the immediate and ephemeral to the 
mediated and symbolized as also from the relative to the universal. 

In this article, taking one of Susan Isaac’s most gifted and creative con- 
temporaries, Virginia Woolf, I want to amplify (in a very specific context, 
taking as my example the creation of the novel The Waves) the suggestive 
remarks of Susan Isaacs in relationship to artistic creativity. I want to explore 
one example of the transformation of impulse into ‘the pursuit of truth’ and 
symbolic form and, in so doing, to mark out the various phases of the creative 
act in the creation of a work of art. At the end of the paper I will briefly 
consider the implications of what has been discovered for the teaching of the 
arts and creative teaching in general. 

‘Really’, jotted down Virginia Woolf in her journal when she was in the 
middle of the intense struggle to find the necessary artistic shape for her novel 
The Waves, ‘these premonitions of a book—-states of soul in creating—are very 
queer and little apprehended’. She then went on to confess a link between 
illness and creativity, which has since become widely recognized in the 
psychology of creativity. She wrote: “These curious intervals in life—I’ve had 
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many —are the most fruitful artistically —one becomes fertilised —think of my 
madness at Hogarth—and all the little illnesses—that before I wrote The Light- 
house for example. Six weeks in bed now would make a masterpiece of 
MOTHS’? 

Six weeks in bed could be interpreted psycho-analytically as six weeks to 
move freely between the unconscious, preconscious and conscious. Ill in bed, 
drowsing or dreaming, lapsing out of consciousness, moving away from the 
formal and constraining conventions of both art and society, we are closest to 
the unconscious and the unchanging biological elements of human existence, 
sex and death. In fact, Virginal Woolf herself in a paper ‘On Being Il’ (first 
published in 1930) deplored the fact that ‘illness had not taken its place with 
love and battle and jealousy among the prime themes of literature. ‘Novels one 
would have thought would have been devoted to influenza; epic poems to 
typhoid; odes to pneumonia; lyrics to toothache’.4 In the same essay she 
claimed: ‘yet it is not only a new language that we need, more primitive, more 
sensual, more obscene, but a new hierarchy of the passions; love must be 
deposed in favour of a temperature of 104’. It was illness, she declared, that 
gave access to ‘a virgin forest in cach; a snowfield where even the print of 
birds’ feet is unknown’.® However, in this paper my interest is not directly 
with the connections between illness and creativity, maladjustment and sym- 
bolism, so much as with the structural phases of the creative act in the making of art 
(in this particular case, the making of The Waves which in its original concep- 
tion had been given by its author the title Moths). What I propose to offer for 
Socratic discussion is a schematic delineation of the stages through which a 
work of art has to pass to become a work of art. 


THE FIRST PHASE OF ART-MAKING: THE RELEASING OF AN IMPULSE 


The first phase I want to mark rather than fully describe, for in its manifes- 
tation it is formidably elusive, entails the releasing of an expressive impulse, a 
being moved to utterance, an animation towards form, 2 compulsion to sym- 
bolize. Virginia Woolf in her diary gives us a simple example of this elemen- 
tary desire for expression. It derives from a delight in observing that cannot 
remain distant and spectatorial, an act of observing that aspires to participate in 
the objects seen: 


The look of things has a great power over me. Even now, I have to watch the 
rooks beating up against the wind, which is high, and still I say to myself 
instinctively “What’s the phrase for that?’ and try to make more and more vivid 
the roughness of the air current and the tremor of the rook’s wing slicing as if 
the air were full of ridges and ripples and roughness. They rise and sink, up and 
down, as if the exercise rubbed and braced them like swimmers in rough water. 
But what a little I can get down into my pen of what is so vivid to my eyes, and 
not only to my eyes; also to some nervous fibre, or fanlike membrane in my 
a 7 


species. 
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In such a simple passage it is possible to discern something of the power of the 
expressive impulse. It would seem to be, in part, an urge to join (symbol 
comes from sym-ballein: to throw together) the author to the creation she is 
watching. Through the impulse to find words representing what she sees, she 
establishes a kind of inner communion with the outer object which, however, 
is endlessly frustrated and broken off. It is significant she uses the word 
‘instinctively’ to mark the nature of the process as if symbolizing in this way 
was a fundamental characteristic of our inherited biological nature. And the 
symbolism, perbaps, in large measure, represents a need to constantly over- 
come a threatening schizophrenia where subject and object remain fatally 
divided. Of course, such a suggestion in the case of Virginia Woolf has an 
immediate pertinence—as indeed do the images of rising and sinking in rough 
water for, indeed, these symbols draw her own subjective fate and the outer 
objects almost ominously together. 

My concern here, though, is with the phases of the expressive act. And all I 
want to suggest, perhaps rather vaguely, is that for art to be created there must 
be some primary impulse released in the art-maker, an expressive need trig- 
gered into motion by some experience or other, often quite ordinary, 
sometimes almost too trivial to record. There must be an unresolved impulse 
that demands articulation, that requires amplification and completion through 
the labour of artistic shaping. 

On 30 September 1926, Virginia Woolf wrote in her diary: 


I wished to add some remarks to this, on the mystical side of this solitude; how it is 
not oneself but something in the universe that one’s left with. It is this that is 
frightening and exciting in the midst of my profound gloom, depression, 
boredom, whatever it is. One sees a fin passing far out. What image can I reach to convey 
what I mean. Really there is none. I think. The interesting thing is that in all my 
feeling and thinking I have never come up against this before. Life is, soberly and 
accurately, the oddest affair; has in it the essence of reality. I used to feel this as a 
child—couldn’t step across a puddle once, I remember, for thinking how strange— 
what am I? etc. But by writing I don’t reach anything. All I mean to make is 2 note 
of a curious state of mind. I hazard the guess that it may be the impulse behind 
another book. At present my mind is totally blank and virgin of books. I want to 
watch and see how the idea at first occurs. I want to trace my own process. Yet I 
am now and then haunted by some semi-mystic very profound life of a woman, 
which shall all be told on one occasion; and time shall be utterly obliterated; future 
shall somehow blossom out of the past. One incident—say the fall of a flower— 
might contain it. My theory being that the actual event practically does not exist— 
nor time either. But I don’t want to force this.® 


The Waves would seem to have its origin in a specific image, some memories 
and a mood, ‘a curious state of mind’. Very early on in the process there 
emerges what Robert Witkin’ has defined as a ‘holding form’: a working title 
which implicitly bears within it the whole complex import of the future work 
or some kind of elementary structural schema. In the case of Virginia Woolf 
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we find both title and schema. There is the original provisional title Moths (a 
title which for Virginia Woolf was saturated in childhood associations; the 
original opening actually began with the lines: ‘an enormous moth had settled 
on the bare plaster wall’!’). 

And then on 2 July 1929 there were a number of contenders. ‘The Moths’? 
she wrote ‘or the life of anyone. Life in general, or Moments of Being or The 
Waves’.'' And very early on in the process of composition the following 
schema is outlined in her diary: 


Monday, February 21st 1927 

Why not invent a new kind of play; as for mstance: 
Woman thinks. 

He does. 


Organ plays. 
She writes. 
They say. 
She sings. 
Night speaks. 
They miss. 


I think it must be something on this line—though I can’t now see what. Anyway 
from facts; free; yet concentrated; prose yet poetry; a novel and a play. 


Here one notices a number of elements which came to characterize the final 
work: the present tense, the, as it were, eternal present tense, the tense of an 
immediate and polyphonic simultaneity. One notices the impersonality: ‘he’, 
‘she’, ‘they’. One notices the cosmic: ‘night speaks’. One notices the emphasis 
on music and song: ‘organ plays’, ‘she sings’. One notices also the opening 
insistence on female gender: (Woman thinks’) and the sense of some 
fundamental dislocation and failure: ‘they miss’. 

At this point, too, in the early stages of deep incubation and initial expres- 
sion there is 2 preoccupation with the form of the work: ‘prose yet poetry; a 
novel and a play’. Elsewhere in the journals, struggling to name the art she is 
about to make, she calls the book a ‘playpoem’, a ‘drama’, ‘lyric poetry’, 
‘autobiography’ and even something as broad as ‘a mind thinking’. In her 
critical essays, written around the same time, she explores the same issues. Her 
creative act provides her with fresh critical concepts, sharp acts of hermeneutic 
perception. On Jane Austen she writes that in order ‘to develop personal 
relations to the utmost, it is important to keep out of the range of the abstract, 
the impersonal’. After a discussion of Proust and James she asserts: ‘Poetry, it 
would seem, requires a different ordering of the scene; human beings are 
needed, but needed in their relation to love, or death, or nature rather than to 
each other’.'* It is that ‘different ordering of the scene’ in terms of a cosmic 
principle that she is most after in The Waves, most struggling with in the first 
stages of her own intense creative preoccupations. 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF THE ART-MAKING PROCESS 


The second phase of the art-making process begins as the impulse for symbolic 
representation (materializing often in guiding metaphors, working titles, poss- 
ible schemas) engages more and more fully with the medium of expression— 
in the case of Virginia Woolf’s The Waves with the English language and its 
intimate and necessary connections with the whole field of literature, the 
inherited symbolic order of art. It is important to notice that the word 
‘medium’ can generally suggest ‘neutrality’ or a ‘free space’, but in our context 
ofart-making ‘medium’ refers more to the manifold invitations and resistances 
which the words make, both the opportunities they offer and the possibilities 
they close down, as well as the happy and unhappy accidents they engender. 
The language the writer struggles with is neither neutral nor that open: it is 
laden and striated with various deposits of past achievements and failures. 
Some years after the completion of The Waves, Virginia Woolf wrote that she 
was thinking of ‘taking sentences from great writers and expanding them’.'5 
But she also wrote most emphatically about women writers, ‘the very form of 
the sentence does not fit her. It is a sentence made by men; it is too loose, too 
heavy, too pompous for a woman to use’."® The ambivalence between the two 
formulations marks an essential tension in the relationship between the cre- 
ative intention and the existing medium through which it has to work towards 
artistic transformation. 

An essential part of the expressive medium is the dynamic field in which it 
operates. For art not only derives from biological and affective impulses, it 
also comes out of other art, in the most subtle almost undetectable ways as also 
in the most obvious ways, as when a writer employs an established genre or 
works through a series of allusions to prior narratives. Now Virginia Woolf 
claimed in her diary that her novel The Waves had ‘kept stoically to the original 
conception,” that the final form of the art had faithfully embodied the orig- 
inating impulse. Yet, at the same time, we know from the same journal that 
her style had, also, evolved through an awareness of and contact with Ibsen, 
Shakespeare, Racine, of Byron and the Elizabethan poets and by listening to 
Beethoven’s Quartets. For example, on Monday 22 December she wrote: ‘It 
occurred to me last night while listening to a Beethoven quartet that I would 
merge all the interjected passages into Bernard’s final speech and end with the 
words O solitude’.'® At another time she referred to the emerging conception 
of the work as ‘all to be very Arabian Nights’, and commented at another 
stage: ‘I rather think the upshot will be books that relieve other books: a 
variety of styles and subjects’.» The original work formed itself substantially in the 
great matrix of the received culture, ‘relieving other books’, other works, ‘reliev- 
ing’ them and eventually transforming them into a new imaginative synthesis. 

The notion of a fidelity to the original conception may not be false but it is 
oblique and inherently problematic; at best that fidelity was achieved through 
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the mediating power of many other literary and creative works, from 
Shakespeare to Beethoven. The Waves emerged out of 2 prolonged struggle — 
beginning seriously around 10 September 1929 and ending in the Summer of 
1931—to articulate some personal moment of vision and mystical feeling 
through the assiduously internalized high traditions of European literature. 

Here, once more, one senses the power of active connection and re-creation 
but this time as well as a knitting together of self and nature, there is a 
profound joining together, a coupling of self and history, self and culture. 

In the second phase of art-making, in this prolonged struggle between 
impulse and the vast subterranean matrix of language animated by the diverse 
expressions of past literature, the essential and exacting movement is from 
_ working approximate formulation to definitive formulation—from babble to 
provisional utterance to divine rhapsody. Virginia Woolf exclaimed: ‘I think I 
am about to embody at last the exact shapes my brain holds. What a long toil 
to reach this beginning’.”' Such an engagement leads to preoccupied reflections 
on form and structure and, also, often, quite devastating inner self-doubt and 
deep emotional unease. Virginia Woolf’s diaries testify to both these states. 
During the composition she wrote: “There is something there (as I felt about 
Mrs. Dalloway) but I can’t get at it squarely’. ‘The difficulty of digging 
oneself in there with conviction’. ‘Yesterday I had conviction; it has gone 
today’. 

She complained of ‘blundering on’ with her ‘arrant nonsense’. At the same 
time the emotional unease is intimately related to the active questioning of 
expressive possibilities, not in general, but as they actually impinge on the 
specific work of art being desperately and uncertainly created. These reflec- 
tions often create the conceptual terms that will be later necessary for the 
understanding of the new work. This is how, for example, Virginia Woolf 
struggles to define in her diary what she is after, the kind of style which will 
hold the multiplicity of shifting meanings, her plural vision of being-in-time: 


The idea has come to me that what I want now to do is to saturate every atom. I 
mean to eliminate all waste, deadness, superfluity: to give the moment whole; 
whatever it includes. Say that the moment is a combination of thought; sensation; 
the voice of the sea. Waste, deadness, come from the inclusion of things that don’t 
belong to the moment, this appalling narrative business of the realist: getting on 
from lunch to dinner: 1t is false, unreal, merely conventional. Why admit anything 
to literature that is not poetry—by which I mean saturated? 

Is that not my grudge against novelists? that they select nothing? The poets 
succeeding by simplifying: practically everything is left out. I want to put pract- 
cally everything in: yet to saturate. That is what I want to do in The Moths. It must 
include nonsense, fact, sordidity: but made transparent. 

What it wants 1s presumably unity; but it is I think rather good (I am talking to 
myself over the fire about The Waves). Suppose I could run all the scenes together 
more?t—by rhythms chiefly. So as to avoid those cuts; so as to make the blood run 
like a torrent from end to end—I want to avoid chapters; that indeed is my 
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achievement, if any, here: a saturated unchopped completeness; changes of scene, 
of mind, of person, done without spilling a drop. Now if it could be worked over 
with heat and currency, that’s all it wants.” 


And then towards the end of the long labour of birth she wrote: 


What interests me in the last stage was the freedom and boldness with which my 
imagination picked up, used and tossed aside all the images, symbols which I had 
prepared. I am sure that this is the right way of using them—not in set pieces, as I 
had tried at first, coherently, but simply as images, never making them work out, 
only suggest. Thus I hope to have kept the sound of the sea and the birds, dawn 
and garden subconsciously present, doing their work under ground.” 


Virginia Woolf’s grudge against novelists, her animosity towards the appal- 
ling narrative business of the realist, worked against the dominant tradition. 
At the time she was preparing to write and during the actual writing of The 
Waves, she wrote a number of critical essays which retrospectively we can now 
read as barely disguised manifestos, as thinly veiled apologias. The most 
significant of those essays are: “Women and Fiction’, ‘The Narrow Bridge of 
Art’, ‘Impressioned Prose’, ‘De Quincey’ and ‘Phases of Fiction’. In these 
eloquent essays Virginia Woolf advocates an imaginative mode of writing 
which while possessing a metaphysical coherence yet houses the elusive 
fluidity of inner narratives; she seeks a literary equation which combines 
formal order and eternal flux. Her critical reflections clarify the nature of the 
novel-poem-play-myth she is actually struggling to create. In her criticism she 
is critical of the main tradition of the novel yet she also names exemplars and 
exceptions; she lists on her side Sterne, De Quincey, Proust, Dostoevsky, she 
praises Wuthering Heights and Moby Dick. Her literary-critical preoccupations 
also run, of course, explicitly into some of the working drafts which were later 
discarded or modified, as into the final text itself. 


THE LAST THREE PHASES OF THE ART-MAKING PROCESS 


‘I think it is possible’, she wrote, ‘I have got my statue against the sky’ and 
continued ‘I have at any rate the feeling that I have wound up and done with 
that long labour: ended that vision.” At this point the work is moving 
towards its completion; the work is becoming ‘a statue against the sky’—a 
public artefact in a landscape where others can sec. The text is beginning to 
shed its author and stand in its own right requiring the imaginative work of 
others. It is this stage, the realization of final form, that constitutes the third 
phase of the creative act—but it does not end the process for the work requires 
immediate aesthetic response from others and, then, evaluation—and these may 
well be of the greatest importance to the development of the author. Virginia 
Woolf wanted her work to be read, first by an intimate audience and then, 

with a kind of intense dread, she waited for the general critical evaluation. 
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The fourth phase of the creative act then marks the moment of presentation 
to ‘the intimate other’ and includes the immediate response to the work. 
Virginia Woolf always showed, with trepidation, her work to Leonard Woolf 
and waited, in fear and trembling, for his first reactions. On Sunday 19 July 
1931 she wrote in her journal: 


‘It ıs a masterpiece,’ said L., coming out to my lodge this morning. ‘And the best 
of your books.’ This note I make; adding that he also thinks the first 100 pages 
extremely difficult and is doubtful how far any common reader wiill follow. But 
Lord! what a relief! I stumped off in the rain to make a little round to Rat Farm in 
jubilation.* 


The fourth phase moves imperceptibly into that final phase (of which we too are 
a part) where the work is not quickly responded to but slowly and 
cumulatively evaluated. Virginal Woolf’s diaries also record key moments in 
this transition towards formal appreciation (or rejection) and its crucial 
importance in the development of the art-maker. The following entries reveal 
not only the pleasure the author receives from sensitive appreciation but also 
the way in which it can promote the desire to write again, to develop the craft 
of words and the vision of life even further: 


Monday, October sth 

A note to say I am all trembling with pleasure—can’t go on with my Letter— 
because Harold Nicholson has rung up to say The Waves is a masterpiece. Ah 
Hah-so it wasn’t all wasted then. I mean this vision I had here has some force upon 
other minds. Now for a cigarette and then a return to sober composition.” 


Monday, November 16th 

Here I will give myself the pleasure—shall I?—of copying a sentence or two from 
Morgan’s unsolicited letter on The Waves:- 

‘I expect I shall write to you again when I have re-read The Waves. I have been 
looking in it and talking about it at Cambndge. It’s difficult to express oneself 
about a work which one feels to be so very important, but I’ve the sort of 
excitement over it which comes from believing that one’s encountered a classic.’ 


I daresay that gives me more substantial pleasure than any letter I’ve had about any 
book. Yes, I think it does, coming from Morgan. For one thing it gives me reason 
to think I shall be night to go along this very lonely path. I mean in the City today I 
was thinking of another book—about shopkeepers, and publicans, with low life 
scenes: and I ratified this sketch by Morgan’s judgement. Dadie agrees too. Oh 
yes, between ṣo and 60 I think I shall write out some very singular books, if I live. I 
mean I think I am about to embody at last the exact shapes my brain holds.” 


The communal evaluation of the work, in brief, invariably leads the artist back 
to the first stages of creativity, with the indomitable desire to make again, to 
renew the exacting contract with the language and the culture, to further 
formulate the elusive shapes of primordial impulse and pre-semantic experi- 
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ence. The loss of such an audience during the years of the war, severely 
curtailing the last two phases of the creative process, may well have been a 
major factor in Virginia Woolf’s suicide. On 27 June 1940, nine months before 
her suicide Virginia Woolf wrote in her journal: 


...the war—our waiting while the knives sharpen for the operation—has taken 
away the outer wall of security. No echo comes back. I have no surroundings. I 
have so little sense of a public that I forget about Roger [her biography of Roger 
Fry] coming or not coming out. Those familiar circumvolutions—those 
standards — which have for so many years given back an echo and so thickened my 
identity are all wide and wild as the desert now. 

I mean, there is no ‘autumn’ no winter. We pour to the edge of a precipi 
ce. . and then? J can’t conceive that there will be a 27th July 1941. . .*” 


Virginia Woolf drowned herself on 28 March 1941. 


CONCLUSION 


In this account of the composition of The Waves, based largely on the diaries of 
Virginal Woolf, I have suggested that there may be five typologically distinct 
but experientially overlapping phases to the creative act. Firstly, there must be 
the release of an expressive impulse. Secondly, this impulse has to work in and 
through the active medium (full of invitations and resistances) of the art form 
chosen. Thirdly, in this encounter, it must struggle towards a formal symbolic 
completion, the realization of final form. Fourthly, it must be presented to an 
audience inviting its immediate aesthetic response. Finally, it has to be evalu- 
ated, made sense of, judged, related, taken into the collective imagination of 
the culture or, for various complex reasons, left on the edges, either to wither 
and die or to be reclaimed by another generation, another age. 

I have taken literature and specifically the composition of The Waves as my 
example but implicit in my argument is the notion that these five phases may 
characterize the sequence of movements attending any serious artistic creation 
in any art-form from music to dance, from film to sculpture. 

In the past many theories of creativity have derived from the model of 
scientific activity. In 1926 Joseph Wallas? put forward the following four 
stages: Preparation; Incubation; Illumination; Verification. 

In 1953 Osborn® expanded these stages to include the following seven 
movements: Orientation; Preparation; Analysis; Ideation; Incubation; Syn- 
thesis; Evaluation. 

These seem to offer useful conceptual schemata for abstract and scientific 
acts of creative formulation and understanding. They do not fit artistic activity 
so neatly. What I have tried to do in this paper is to indicate the distinctive 
phases of creativity in the making of a work of art. It is only a rough schema, a 
working schema, but if in broad outline it corresponds to the nature of the 
creative process, it could have value in improving the quality of arts teaching. 
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It could heighten teachers’ awareness of how to pace and space, of when to 
intervene, and on what terms, and of what formal and informal conditions 
may be necessary to complete whatever expressive activity has beeen set in 
motion. It also confirms the existence of an aesthetic field, the need for back- 
ground, for exemplars and models, not only to actively learn from but also to 
struggle against, to overcome, used dialectially to define other purposes, other 
conceptions of meaning. I have developed these conceptions more fully in 
essays published recently in A is for Aesthetic’ and The Symbolic Order’. 

In brief, we need to develop a style and structure for teaching the arts which 
allows for both the babble and the rhapsody or, rather, that moving from 
babble to rhapsody (and back to babble) allows profound acts of inner libera- 
tion and transcendence to take place. For we all have a profound inner need to 
place our statues (often buried, fractured and lost) against the sky. 


Peter Abbs, Institute of Education, University of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton BN1 9RG, 
England. 
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CREATIVITY AND ORIGINALITY IN 


ART 
Paul Crowther 


INTRODUCTION 


Notions or creativity, originality and excellence in art have been having a 
rough time of it lately—either through being in effect reduced (as in the 
various ‘Institutional’ definitions of art) to the having of clever ideas, or 
through falling victim to the widespread post-modern scepticism as to 
whether such notions are even possible. 

In this discussion, therefore, I will trace some of the conceptual links 
between creativity, originality, and excellence. In Part One, I shall consider 
the particular conditions of artistic creativity, by relating the art work’s status 
as a made aesthetic object to general criteria of creativity. More specifically, I 
will argue that creativity must be tied not just to the making of artefacts, but to 
the making of original artefacts and that, indeed, artistic originality is sui 
generis. I shall then clarify the link between artistic originality and excellence. 
Finally, in Part Two, I shall consider the implications of my theory for the 
Institutional definitions of art. 

It is worth noting that throughout this discussion I will be drawing very 
freely on insights from Kant, Hegel, Gadamer, Adorno, and Merleau-Ponty. 
This is not a random plundering. There is a continuity of thought between the 
aesthetic theories of these thinkers which amounts, in effect, to a kind of 
ecological definition of art. On this view, the making of sensuous or 
imaginatively intended material into symbolic form harmonizes what is 
unique and what is general in human experience. Art fuses the personal with 
the collective, the rational with the sensible, and artifice with nature in such a 
way as to make these potentially antagonistic couplings reciprocally enhancing. 
The art work functions as the most complete image of our embodied at- 
homeness in the social and natural world. It is hoped, therefore, that as well as 
clarifying the issues to which it is explicitly addressed, this discussion will, at 
the same time, to some degree illuminate the theory of art from which it draws 
its conceptual resources. 


PART ONE 


Let us begin from the hypothesis that the work of art is an aesthetic object. 
As I have argued elsewhere! the aesthetic domain consists of a broad range of 
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experiences, stretched out between the two extremes of beauty and sublimity. 
What logically characterize this domain are two common factors. The first of 
these is immediacy. That is to say, aesthetic-type experiences are all founded on 
the relation between parts and whole, in a particular sensuous configuration. 
This means that we can only enjoy and pass judgement on them as aesthetic 
objects in so far as we have had direct perceptual experience of them. The 
other feature which defines the aesthetic domain is that all its members are, in 
one or more senses, logically characterizable as disinterested. For example, the 
most logically pure form of aesthetic experience is that of the beautiful. In such 
an experience we enjoy the balance of unity and diversity in a sensible con- 
figuration, i.e., the relation between the configuration’s formal qualities. 
Enjoyment of this sort is disinterested in three senses. First, its occurrence does 
not logically presuppose any belief that the configuration will be of specific 
utility in relation to the means/ends logic of everyday practical experience. 
Second, it does not logically presuppose that we know in more general terms 
what kind of thing the configuration in fact is. And third, it is not logically 
presupposed that we even know whether the configuration is real or not. Now 
sometimes, of course, a formal configuration will be of practical utility to us; 
and on most occasions we will know what kind of thing it is, and will believe 
it to be real. However, the decisive point is that to simply enjoy structure in 
the way an object is present to the senses, does not logically presuppose such 
beliefs or knowledge. It is this absolute disinterestedness which defines beauty as 
the most logically ‘pure’ variety of aesthetic experience. 

Art’s position in the aesthetic domain is logically much more complex than 
this. Of course, one could enjoy an art work as an object of beauty in the terms 
just described, but to regard it as a purely aesthetic surface would do no justice 
to its status as a product of artifice. To enjoy the work aesthetically as art 
requires that our immediate perceptual or imaginative acquaintance with the 
work is mediated by the belief that it is a real product of artifice. However, 
while this entails that the various aesthetic experiences of art cannot be 
absolutely disinterested, they can still nevertheless be characterized as relatively 
disinterested. This is because their enjoyment does not logically presuppose 
any belief that the work will be of some specific practical utility to us. It 
engages, rather, a more global sense of life (to be described later), which is 
validated in terms other than the means/ends logic of utility which is the nexus 
of everyday practical existence. Indeed, our aesthetic enjoyment of art qua art 
is disinterested ın its own special way, in so far as while it is presupposed that 
we believe the art work to be the product of artifice, it is not logically presup- 
posed that we know the identity of the creator, or, indeed, that we know 
anything about the causal circumstances of its production. Again, charac- 
teristically we will have such knowledge, but its application is not presupposed 
as a condition of aesthetic enjoyment. As I will describe later, this facilitates a 
crucial aesthetic mode of empathy between observer and creator. 
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I am arguing then that our aesthetic enjoyment of art is immediate—in the 
sense of being directed towards formal qualities in a sensuous (or, as in the case 
of literature—imaginatively intended) configuration; and is also disinterested 
in a complex sense. The importance of this aesthetic dimension will become 
apparent a little further on. 

I shall now proceed to the next major stage of my argument. It consists of 
first considering the general conditions of creativity in artifice, and then seeing 
how these apply in the particular case of art qua complex aesthetic object. 

As a starting point, it is reasonable to assume that general issues of creativity 
converge on the relation between a particular artefact and the rules which 
govern the production and function of artefacts of that kind. More specifically, 
we would use the term ‘creative’ when an artefact not only fulfills its definitive 
function successfully, but does so in an out of the ordinary fashion. The key 
term here is originality. It applies to artefacts in two different ways. The first is 
when an artefact embodies new features which enable it to fulfil its function 
more efficiently than other such artefacts, or which extends its functional 
scope—but without, at the same time, radically transforming the way in 
which artefacts of that sort are henceforth made. It counts rather as a refinement 
of existing rules or traditions of production. Now, of course, refinements of 
this sort can sometimes be achieved simply by following existing research 
procedures. But sometimes they are due to chance ideas, quirks, lateral think- 
ing, or just the inspired thinking of a gifted individual. It is on these occa- 
sions —when an artefact refines the rules which govern production, on the 
basis of subjective creative insights—that we can talk of originality. The other 
dimension of originality focuses on innovation, i.e., when an artefact’s success 
is due to its breaking with existing rules of production for artefacts of that kind 
in a way that makes new sets of rules possible. Again, one can sometimes 
arrive at such pathbreaking artefacts simply by patiently following established 
research procedures to exhaustive conclusions. But often the break is due to a 
few inspired moments, or an idiosyncratic working out of ideas by a gifted 
individual. 

My major point then is this. The link between creativity and artifice in 
general terms is through the creation of artefacts whose originality—in the 
sense of refinement or innovation—cannot be reduced to the following of 
established rules or procedures. Originality, in other words, is refinement or 
innovation, which is subjectively determined, i.e., the creative factor in a highly 
successful artefact which cannot be arrived at merely by the logical extension 
of existing ideas. Let us see now how this applies in the particular case of art. 

That art is, in fact, a special case is shown at the outset by the difficulties 
which accrue to assigning art a definitive function. But irrespective of one’s 
position on this issue it is undoubtedly true that within the many different art 
media, styles and formal devices establish themselves historically as exemplars 
of the way things should be done. Traditions and canons of excellence are 
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formed. The original work, therefore, is one which, in its particular configura- 
tion, goes beyond customary levels of accomplishment. This can take either of 
the directions noted earlier. J. S. Bach and Jane Austen, for example, might be 
seen as artists who take existing compositional formats and refine them to an 
exemplary level of accomplishment. Similar considerations might apply to 
Ingres. In the cases of Liszt and Manet, in contrast, we have artists who move 
far beyond existing formats. Some figures and works are, of course, acutely 
ambıguous. The late works of Michelangelo and Beethoven, for example, 
refine certain conventional forms to such a point of consummation as to appear 
innovatory. The sense in which a work is original then is determined by the 
complex inter-relations of three elements— (i) the particular created formal 
configuration, (ii) its function within the artist’s oeuvre, and (ii) the relation of 
the two preceding elements to the traditions of the medium. 

Given these points, we must now establish what is logically distinctive 
about artistic creativity and originality. Let us proceed by way of a contrast. I 
have already argued that what is fundamental to the notion of original artifice 
in general is that it is subjectively determined, i.e., its success is due to the 
embodiment of creative inspiration rather than simply to following existing 
rules and techniques of production. Now it might be said that ‘only’ a Watt 
could have invented the steam-engine; ‘only’ a Fleming could have discovered 
penicillin; or ‘only’ a Derrida could have formulated différance. In saying such 
things, however, we would only be making rhetorical points about being the 
right person in the right place at the right time. For every invention or 
discovery in the fields of science or technology, or new set of reasonings or 
concepts in any branch of knowledge, to count as original refinements or 
innovations, we do indeed need a gifted individual or ensemble placed in the 
right historical circumstances. But—and this is the decisive point—we do not, in 
logical terms, need just that unique embodied creator or creative ensemble, or 
just those historical circumstances, which were in fact responsible for the 
discovery, invention, or theoretical formulation in question. Even if those 
persons or circumstances had never existed it is quite conceivable that, in due 
course, some other gifted creator or ensemble would have lived under condi- 
tions which would allow the very same discoveries, inventions, or theoretical 
formulations to be made. 

Original artifice, in the province of science, technology, and the general 
branches of knowledge, in other words, presupposes creative subjectivity, but 
not the existence of any specific creative subject or ensemble. In the case of art, 
however, matters are rather different. In this respect, it will be recalled that at 
the start of this section I linked art to the aesthetic domain. The most relevant 
concept here for present purposes is that of immediacy. To enjoy art qua art, 
the starting point for appreciation or enjoyment must be direct perceptual 
acquaintance with a particular art work. This is because qua aesthetic object we 
are concerned with the formal relation between parts and whole in the object’s 
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entire phenomenal fabric. Hence, if we are to enjoy the work’s status as a 
formal configuration produced by artifice, we must focus on how the creator’s 
sense of form structures its phenomenal totality. This rootedness in the con- 
crete sensuous particular has several crucial consequences. First, original arti- 
fice in any domain other than art can be adequately comprehended by, let us 
call it, symbolic paraphrase. That is to say, given linguistic and/or (where 
appropriate) statistical data about an artefact’s construction, research back- 
ground, and performance in relation to similar artefacts, we can comprehend 
decisively why it is original. We do not need, as a logical requirement, to have 
direct acquaintance with, or experience of using the artefact itself. In the case 
of art, however, we are judging the originality of the way in which an artefact 
coheres as a sensible or imaginatively intended particular at the level of 
immediate perception. This means that if we have not ourselves had direct 
experience of it, but have only encountered paraphrases or photomechanical 
reproductions of it, we are not, logically speaking, in a position to con- 
clusively evaluate it. Of course, by relying on second-hand descriptions or 
trusted critical appraisals we may feel we can form some conception of what is 
original in the work, but what this ultimately amounts to can only be ‘cashed 
out’ by seeing, listening to, or reading the work ourselves. Until we have 
directly encountered the work in its phenomenal entirety, any appreciation of 
its originality is logically speaking provisional. Artistic originality, in other 
words, demands direct perceptual contact as a condition of its appraisal. 

The second dimension of artistic originality’s rootedness in the concrete 
particular is perhaps more fundamental still. For in ascribing originality to a 
work, we are not simply in effect saying (as in the case of artifice in general) 
that it is the product of a creative individual who goes beyond existing rules of 
production. We are saying that it is, necessarily, the product of just the unique 
creative artist or ensemble who did in fact produce the work. No one else 
could have done it. Originality in art is a function in part of the formal relation 
between all the elements in a sensible or imaginatively intended particular. 
And the choices which inform the creation of such an order—even the smallest 
decision—are the expression of an entire unique personal history. To change 
the smallest detail of that history is to change the resulting work. If 
Shakespeare, Cézanne or Schoenberg had never existed, there might have been 
artists who achieved some similar refinements or innovations; there might 
even have been artists of similar titanic range; but there would have been no 
artists who, in a single work—let alone an entire oeuvre—would have produced 
artefacts that were in all respects identical to ones created by Shakespeare, 
Cézanne and Schoenberg. The counterfactual artists and the actual artists 
whom I have mentioned would have produced different works. Even the 
slightest stylistic contrast between them would give different inflections to the 
originality of their achievements. 

My second point, then, is that artistic originality is distinguished from all 
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other domains of artifice by virtue of the fact that its achievement logically 
presupposes the existence of just that unique individual or ensemble, who is in 
fact responsible for its achievement. We need not just a creative individual or 
ensemble, but that one. 

There is also a third and final feature which in conjunction with the second 
point separates artistic originality from that of other modes of artifice. For art 
as I am presenting it is founded on the making of symbolically significant 
formal configurations whose originality engages and adds to our global sense 
of life. By ‘global sense’ here I mean our total immersion in the world as 
embodied subjects, i.e., as beings whose rational, sensible, social and historical 
existence is experienced fundamentally as an internally related and unified 
field. Art’s entrée into this global sense of life is grounded in its aesthetic aspect, 
and in particular the possibilities of a unique aesthetic mode of empathy which 
arises from original works. In this respect we must first note that even though 
the originality of a particular work presupposes the existence of a specific 
creator, the enjoyment of such originality does not presuppose that we know 
the identity of the creator or anything of the particular conditions which 
governed its production. Characteristically we will have knowledge of this 
sort and it may, indeed, enhance our enjoyment, but it is not a condition of it. 
This is because a work can stand out as an original way of presenting form, 
and thus claim our interest and attention, purely by virtue of its contrasting 
relation to other works which we have experienced. The fact that our enjoy- 
ment of artistic originality is in this sense disinterested gives the art work a 
unique role in human experience. For it overcomes the division between the 
creative artist and the Other. We can identify with the specific artist’s orig- 
inality of vision, but without having to assimilate the minutiae of his or her life 
beyond the art work. In art, the particular creator and the audience meet on 
common ground in an aesthetic mode of empathy which engages rational, 
sensible, social and historical factors in an inseparable unity. Of course, other 
persons can tell us what interests them, what they value; and how they would 
imprint their presence on the fabric of things. But the sensuous particularity of 
art shows this with a directness which eludes the expressions of ordinary 
descriptive language. When aesthetic form is energized by originality of arti- 
culation it enables us to see something of the Other from where he or she sees 
us—but on our own terms as well. Indeed, through the achievement of orig- 
inal art the Other is able to define and comprehend his or her own uniqueness, 
at a level—the sensuous and imaginative—which is directly accessible to fellow 
human beings. Original art therefore enables us to achieve a distinctive aes- 
thetic mode of empathy with the Other, by virtue of the fact that its enjoy- 
ment is disinterested. 

Having thus outlined the basis of artistic originality, we are now in a 
position to clarify its broad relation to ascriptions of artistic excellence. A first 
point to note is that a work can be original in a merely empty sense if its 
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refinements or innovations do not open up any new way of seeing the world. 
Indeed, it is possible, as Kant points out, to create ‘original nonsense’ (a fact 
attested to by a great deal of ‘ready-made’ or conceptual ‘art’). This means that 
originality is not a sufficient condition of artistic excellence in the broadest 
sense. However, it is a necessary condition. For if a work simply repeated 
styles and compositional formats which had already become well established 
(either within a particular artist’s oeuvre or more generally) we would at best 
describe it as ‘accomplished’ or as a ‘good example’ of that style or composi- 
tional format. To merit the term ‘excellence’, in contrast, we would expect the 
work to be original in a way which deepened and clarified experience along the 
empathetic lines noted above. Of course, what counts as original, and our 
appreciation of its empathetic depth, will not always be immediately acces- 
sible. We may need to view the work over a period of time, in relation to both 
tradition as an on-going process and our own changing experience as persons. 
Indeed, we must also be careful to distinguish between the subjective and 
objective senses of originality. For example, it may be that a work stands out 
and engages us positively because it is something the likes of which we have 
not personally experienced before. This, however, is no guarantee that it is 
excellent. We could only put a case for this if our judgement was demonstrably 
informed by an extensive knowledge of the history and techniques of the 
medium; and if we could give some explanation, based on the phenomenal 
properties of the work, as to why this original way of articulating form was 
worth while. 


PART TWO 

To summarize my position so far. Artistic originality is distinct from that 
which characterizes other modes of artifice in three respects: (i) its full appreci- 
ation presupposes direct perceptual and imaginative engagement with the arte- 
fact itself (ii) it logically presupposes the existence of just that unique 
individual or ensemble who did in fact create it; and (iii) it can give rise to a 
distinctive aesthetic mode of empathy between the unique creator and 
audience. The implications of this view for both ready-mades and conceptual 
‘art’ (‘designated works’ as I shall call them) and Institutional-type definitions 
of art are very serious. For at the heart of the three distinctive features of 
artistic originality is one phenomenon: the making of sensuous or imaginatively 
intended material into original symbolic form. Artefacts of this sort bring the 
rational, sensible and historical aspects of experience into an internal relation. 
We cannot separate these elements out—as we can when we analyse them in 
ordinary language or abstract thought. Rather, in art, they cohere at the same 
inseparable level as they do in life itself, i.e., that of physical embodiment. One 
might say, then, that art’s supreme significance is to be the most complete 
expression of our rational and social embodied inherence in the world. This is 
not, however, true of designated works. Such objects have been ratified as art 
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only in so far as they refer the audience to some idea or theory about art. The 
materiality of such works disappears in this referential function. It is used, in 
the literal and colloquial senses of the term, in the service of theory. This not 
only narrows the scope of art into empty self-referentiality; it also conflicts 
with the three criteria of artistic originality noted above. This is because in the 
designated work the relation between creator and object or idea is a contingent 
and external one. The points made by ready-mades or conceptual ‘art’ do not 
require direct perceptual acquaintance for their discrimination. For in so far as 
their ultimate significance is to make theoretical statements about art, these can 
be sufficiently comprehended on the basis of paraphrase or second-hand 
reports. Such works, indeed, are possible without the existence of the person 
who did in fact create them. It is conceivable, for example, that someone other 
than Duchamp could have placed a urinal in an art gallery and called it Foun- 
tain; or that someone other than Terry Atkinson could have designated a one- 
mile high column of air ‘somewhere’ over London as a work of art. It is not, 
however, conceivable that someone else could have created exactly those 
works which we know as The Waste Land or Les Demoiselles D’Avignon. And 
again, while the originality of symbolic form sufficiently emerges through the 
relation between the particular configuration and our experience of the 
medium, the same does not hold for designated works. For in order to decide 
whether the point is original, we have first to determine what that point is. 
This means that the symbolic content of the work will only emerge if referred 
to an accompanying text, or to the causal context of the work’s production. If 
the work itself takes the form of a purely theoretical text or proposition, the 
creator’s relation to us is not that of artist but of critical theorist. In either case, 
we are moved decisively away from the zones of aesthetic empathy to that of 
mere admiration or humour at the creator’s wit or wisdom or lack of it. 
Given this analysis, it is clear that, when original, designated works are not 
so in the same sense as (let us at last term it) art-proper. Institutionaltype 
definitions, however, attempt to expand the definition of art so as to 
encompass such artefacts. The paradigm art work becomes the ready-made. 
Now given the crucial differences I have outlined, this strategy is false, and 
obscures the nature of art-proper. The only other line of argument which 
could be marshalled in defence of Institutional theories is to claim that if art is 
to continue to be creative, no restrictions can be set on what counts as art. On 
these terms, Institutional definitions are ultimate guarantors of artistic 
freedom. The glaring difficulty with this view, however, is that it reduces 
artistic creativity and freedom to pure negativity—a case of the artist simply 
being able to do what he or she wants. In this study, however, I have shown 
that artistic creativity is linked to originality—and that this is a positive notion, 
rather than the mere absence of constraint. Specifically, it involves taking up 
tradition and going beyond it in the direction of refinement and innovation. 
We are thus led to a final striking point. The ultimate significance of 
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designated works is to make points about the nature of art. This in itself 
suggests that such works are broadly parasitic on art-proper. But the link is 
deeper still. For in fact designated works are never judged in purely theoretical 
terms. The very fact that they are conjoined with some physical object and/or 
displayed in some art-context suggests that they are meant to be regarded as 
more than just statements. But in what does this ‘more’ consist? What are its 
origins? The answer, of course, is that there is something extremely special 
about symbolic content generated in the context of sensible material or con- 
texts of presentation. This means that the ratification of designated works as 
‘art’ is only intelligible on the basis of treating them as if they were made 
symbolic forms or were somehow aspiring to that state. The Institutional 
stratagem, in other words, presupposes the view of art which it is supposed to 
be calling into question. Clearly, then, in their ratification of designated works 
the various Institutional definitions of art are, in effect, trying to wag a real dog 
with a false taill? 


Paul Crowther, Department of Art History, University of St Andrews, St Andrews 
KY16 9AL, Scotland. 
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ART AND THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 


ART INTO HISTORY 
Christopher Perricone 


I 


THERE IS a tendency among scholars and non-scholars alike to think that art 
works, or more specifically, great art works, are in some sense immortal. As 
long as human beings live, Homer will be read, along with Shakespeare; 
people will listen to Mozart and will visit the Louvre to stand before its 
treasures. I suppose one reason for believing that great art works are immortal 
is that they express universal ideas and emotions and therefore are rooted 
essentially neither to time nor to place. Even though Dante wrote the Divine 
Comedy in Italian (2 young Italian language which he was helping to forge), 
even though much of the satire he had expressed goes over our heads or holds 
little interest for us now, and even though Dante’s cosmic scheme is anti- 
quated, nevertheless his music is as rich as ever, his expression of virtue, vice, 
and love as clear in our century in our land as it was in his. 

I think there is some truth in the view that great art works are immortal. 
However, not much. I think a work such as the Divine Comedy will always be 
of interest to some people (as a matter of fact, to very few people); however, 
not so much as it is an art object but more so because it has become a historical 
object. As an art object much, although not all, of what it possessed qua art has 
been lost in the time in which it was born and lived. Now, its music, that is, 
for those who know the old Italian, is more or less an echo; now, its ideas 
more or less curiosities. It seems to me that artistic creativity requires a context 
out of which to grow and flourish; that is, Dante required a certain milieu to 
produce his masterpiece. If this is true, it would seem that appreciation of a 
particular work may also require a certain context, and that appreciation out of 
context, i.e., out of cultural and historical context, suffers a loss of aesthetic 
significance. Perhaps the attitude of those who have attempted to excise art 
appreciation from context has resembled that of the Roman historian, Livy, 
who in the beginning of Ab Urbe Condita, wrote: ‘I shall find antiquity a 
rewarding study, if only because, while I am absorbed in it, I shall be able to 
turn my eyes from the troubles which for so long have tormented the modern 
world’.! 

I would like to argue that all art appreciation in the fullest sense is con- 
temporary or near contemporary with the thing created. Admittedly, ‘con- 
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temporary’ and ‘near contemporary’ are vague terms. When speaking of 
artists, I suppose ‘contemporary’ means ‘living’. When speaking of art, 
however, it is not so clear what time ‘contemporary’ refers to. For myself, I 
take it that twentieth-century art, especially that done in the United States, and 
more specifically that work originating from New York is contemporary, 
perhaps because of when and where I was born, when and where my parents 
and grandparents were born; I don’t take these to be trivial matters when it 
comes to art appreciation; artists and their work are bound to time and place 
and so are we as appreciators. In short, ‘contemporary’ is a relative (not an 
arbitrary) term, relative to my cultural milieu, which more or less conditions 
and limits my sympathies. As temporal, spatial, and cultural distances are 
extended, a work loses much (but perhaps not all) of its aesthetic richness and 
gains in the weight of history; it moves so to speak from the booksellers’s shelf 
to the archive, from the gallery to the museum, from the café to the classroom. 
These moves are not merely caused by the extensions of space and time; their 
extensions are concomitant with our ways of understanding. More specifi- 
cally, when we are introduced to art works, along with appreciating them, we 
want to understand them. Some people would say that appreciation and 
understanding actually go hand in hand. Throughout this essay, however, I 
shall be suggesting that there is a tension between understanding and appreci- 
ation; that in some sense understanding undermines appreciation.” Let’s see 
what is entailed in understanding an art work. 

Although it goes without saying that an art work is an expressive whole, 
one begins to understand the art work by distinguishing for the sake of 
analysis two aspects of the work, namely, its form and content. One inquires 
into form and content hoping that after analysis one will return to the expres- 
sive whole to find it further enriched. By means of analysis, one is shaping, 
educating the aesthetic experience. This shaping process, which leads one to 
understand an art work, is not entirely unlike how a scientist understands an 
event, i.c., by subsuming it under a law. In the case of a particular art work, I 
understand it not by discovering the law of which it is an instance, but rather I 
understand it to the extent that I am able to fit it into a tradition, that is, to the 
extent that J metamorphose it into a historical object. To understand an art 
work then entails at least fitting its form and content into a traditional scheme. 

Clive Bell said that in order ‘to understand art we need know nothing 
whatever about history’.? If he had said ‘to appreciate art’, I might in some 
sense agree with Bell. However, contrary to Bell, it must be admitted that the 
only way form becomes significant is through comparison with other forms; 
form is significant only in so far as there is a history of form. As Bell urges, 
surely one must initially draw one’s attention to and concentrate on the par- 
ticular form of some immediate object. However, it does not stop there. 
Contemplation does not in any significant sense occur in a vacuum. One wants 
to find after careful attention to this object how it stands up to other objects. In 
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this way we come to attribute significance to a form and understand that 
significance. These are the initial steps in the process of evaluation. As a matter 
of fact, is this not in some sense what E. H. Gombrich has discussed so well in 
Art and Illusion, that is, inquired into the tradition of form? We learn about art 
not from nature but from art, Gombrich would have us believe. We come to 
expect certain styles or forms in art because of other forms that antedate and 
postdate them. We come to understand Giotto because of his relationship to 
Cimabue, etc. And, of course, Gombrich is not too far from Andre Malraux in 
this respect: ‘In his Baalam of 1626 Rembrandt did not set out to represent life 
but to speak the language of his master, Lastmann; for him the love of painting 
meant the possession, by painting it, of that plastic world which fascinated 
him, just as the young Greco sought to possess, by imitating it, the world of 
the Venetians. Every artist builds up his personality in these early imitations; 
the painter advances from one world of forms to another world of forms, as 
the writer from one world of words to another, and the composer from 
derivative music to his own’.* First of all, one should note that Malraux 
extends the application of the tradition of form beyond plastic arts. Second, I 
take it that since individual artists evolve from one world of forms to another, 
so do traditions as a whole. 

What Gombrich and Malraux do in respect to form, Erwin Panofsky does in 
respect to content. There is no need to analyse at length what Panofsky says. 
By way of illustration let me merely point to those salient features of his 
thought that support what I am calling the metamorphosis of art objects into 
historical objects. 

Panofsky recognizes that before one starts investigating an art object’s con- 
tent, it is necessary to begin by identifying pure forms that represent various 
objects, their mutual relations, their expressional qualities. This is what Gom- 
brich does. Panofsky calls this beginning a ‘pre-iconological description’. 
After that is done (at least tentatively done), however, we find that forms are 
the carriers of meaning, that is, they are images of things. Meaning in this 
sense is ‘apprehended by realizing that a male figure with a knife represents St. 
Bartholomew, that a female figure with a peach in her hand is a personification 
of veracity’ etc.® ‘The identification of such images, stories, allegories is the 
domain of what is normally referred to as “iconography”. Normally, one 
becomes familiar with such images, etc. by running down their sources, 
literary and otherwise, that is, doing a lot of research or letting someone else 
do it for you. Finally, there is iconological interpretation which is both a wider 
and a deeper kind of search for meaning. Interpretation in this sense requires 
more than a knowledge of literary sources, it demands what Panofsky calls 
‘synthetic intuition’—‘a familiarity with the essential tendencies of the human 
mind’. What is significant in Panofsky’s analysis to my position is that pre- 
iconological description, iconography, and iconological interpretation cannot 
develop without their being supported by ‘history of style’, ‘history of types’, 
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and ‘history of cultural symptoms or symbols’, respectively.’ In short, what is 
required to understand the content of a work of art is to have a thorough 
knowledge of the ‘history of tradition’, specifically the political, poetical, 
religious, philosophical, social, and psychological ideas surrounding the art 
work and the period and country out of which it came. 

What Gombrich and Panofsky do for the visual arts others do for literature 
and music.!° As I have said theirs is a process of analysis whereby an art work 
is understood by means of its place in a tradition. One could think of Gom- 
brich, Panofsky, et al. as authors of textbooks on how to understand success- 
fully the art work. In some sense, you could say they ‘normalize’ art. 

T. S. Kuhn wrote a book, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, on how to 
understand the history of science. In that book he spells out how science 
advances through stages of revolution and what he calls ‘normal science’. Very 
briefly and simply, in the history of science, scientists have created revolutions 
by discovering new ways of looking at things, as let’s say Copernicus did. 
With a new way of looking at things, there develops what Kuhn calls a 
paradigm. Paradigms are ‘models from which spring particular coherent tradi- 
tions of scientific research’.!! People who share paradigms ‘are committed to 
the same rules and standards of scientific practice’.'? Once a paradigm is 
accepted ‘universally’ among scientists, then normal science begins to develop. 
Normal science is characterized in the following way: ‘Mopping up operations 
are what engage most scientists throughout their careers. They constitute what 
I am here calling normal science. Closely examined, whether historically or in 
the contemporary laboratory, that enterprise seems an attempt to force nature 
into the preformed and relatively inflexible box that the paradigm supplies. 
No part of the aim of normal science is to call forth new sorts of phenomena; 
indeed those that will not fit the box are often not seen at all. Nor do scientists 
normally aim to invent new theories, and they are often intolerant of those 
invented by others. Instead, normal scientific research is directed to the arti- 
culation of those phenomena and theories that the paradigm already 
supplies’. 

The analogy I want to draw between what Kuhn says about science and 
what I want to say about art is surely a loose one. However, that is not to say it 
is not illuminating. Just as scientists such as Copernicus and Einstein erect 
paradigms in their fields, so, too, do artists such as Giotto and Cézanne or 
Richardson and Joyce or Bach and Schoenberg erect ‘paradigms’ in theirs. 
Note what T. E. Hulme says in reference to painters, which I suggest could be 
applied to other arts: ‘Great painters are men in whom has originated a certain 
vision of things which has become or will become the vision of everybody. 
Once the painter has seen it, it becomes easy for all of us to see it. A mould [my 
italics] has been made. But the creative activity came in the effort which was 
necessary to disentangle this particular type of vision from the general haze— 
the effort, that is, which is necessary to break moulds and to make new ones’. '4 
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Understanding art is like understanding anything else. First of all we are 
perplexed. We want to make the unfamiliar familiar. In the sciences, for 
example, understanding comes about by appealing to the laws of nature. 
‘More specifically, the sciences seek to discover and to formulate in general 
terms the conditions under which events of various sorts occur, the statements 
of such determining conditions being the explanations of the corresponding 
happenings . . . when inquiry is successful, propositions that hitherto appeared 
to be quite unrelated are exhibited as linked to each other in determinate ways 
by virtue of their place in a system of explanations. . . . To explain, to establish 
some relation of dependence between propositions superficially unrelated, 
exhibit systematically connections between apparently miscellaneous items of 
information are distinctive marks of scientific inquiry’. Gombrich and 
Panofsky would have us believe that to understand an art work is similar to 
understanding an event scientifically, that is, at least in so far as one under- 
stands an art work by appealing to tradition. Tradition supplies the conditions 
under which various arts occur. Without tradition art works remain ‘super- 
ficially unrelated’, ‘miscellaneous’ to one extent or another. Gombrich takes 
the idea of tradition in art as virtually the basis of his psychology of perception. 
This is why he puts such emphasis on the fact that artists in different periods of 
history have different standards of lifelikeness;'® why, as I have pointed out 
earlier, he says it is important to realize art is born from art not from nature; 
why he says: ‘We have learned a good deal about the grip of conventions and 
the power of traditions in more fields than one. Historians have investigated 
the hold which the formula has over the chronicler who means to record recent 
events; students of literature, such as Ernst Robert Curtius, have demonstrated 
the role of topos, the traditional commonplace, in the warp and woof of 
poctry. The time seems ripe to approach the problem of style once more, 
fortified by this knowledge of the force of tradition’. Of course, Panofsky, 
too, realizes the power of tradition, since it is clear that the ‘history of tradi- 
tion’ which acts as a ‘corrective principle of interpretation’ unifies and makes 
sense of the various facets of interpretation: pre-iconological description, 
iconographical analysis, and iconological interpretation; quite simply to recall 
an earlier example, without a knowledge of the history of types, there is no 
iconographical analysis, i.e., without a knowledge of the history of types, you 
can’t know that the male figure with a knife represents St Bartholomew. 


I 


“We cannot but look at the art of the past through the wrong end of the 
telescope. We come to Giotto on the long road which leads from the 
impressionists backwards via Michelangelo and Masaccio, and what we see 
first in him is therefore not lifelikeness but rigid restraint and majestic aloof- 
ness. Some critics, notably André Malraux, have concluded from this that the art of the 
past is closed to us altogether, that it survives only as what he calls “myth” [my 
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italics], transformed and transfigured as it is seen in the everchanging contexts 
of the historical kaleidoscope. I am a little less pessimistic. I believe the histori- 
cal imagination can overstep these barriers’. g 

In the last section, I was trying to set up a basis for agreeing with Malraux in 
the above passage and disagreeing with its author, namely, Gombrich. 
However, I agree with Malraux and disagree with Gombrich only with 
reservations. On the one hand, I agree with Malraux that the art of the past is 
lost to us as art. But I don’t think it survives as ‘myth’. Unless ‘myth’ is used 
loosely, its use above is odd in the sense that one thinks of myth as being held, 
it being the unconscious outcome of rituals and magical practices. ? Unlike art, 
myth does not have the ‘psychical distance’ required for contemplation. In 
respect to myth, to ‘suspend disbelief” is to destroy the myth. In the simplest 
terms, the one who holds a myth is unaware of its being a myth; one who 
holds a myth would not think of it as an imitation of something. The one who 
contemplates an art object knows perfectly well what it is. On the other hand, 
I disagree with Gombrich in so far as he thinks that works of art are immortal, 
i.e., kept alive by the historical imagination. What the historical imagination 
keeps alive is history not art. It seems to me revealing how the word imagina- 
tion is applied here in reference to the art of the past: one has to reconstruct the 
art work and its reception by those who originally encountered it; one has to 
change one’s persona, forget the present, and as it were step into a time 
machine. In short, the historical imagination whether in reference to art or 
anything else is always more or less enchanted by Leopold von Ranke’s ghost: 
‘simply to show how it really was (wie es eigentlich gewesen)’. Of course, in 
respect to art, what one wants most to retrieve out of the past are those very 
things which are virtually impossible to resuscitate: the nuances, the details, 
the accents, the colours, that were peculiar in themselves and in their combina- 
tions at the time when the art work was created, and, of course, the responses 
to them. One begins to wonder whether one is exercising historical imagina- 
tion or fancy. 

Art survives as history. The words ‘art’ and ‘history’, along with there being 
qualitative differences between them, are different in degree. There is no 
object that is purely artistic or purely historic. As soon as an object is created, it 
begins to become a historical object: it begins to sink into the past; it begins to 
be put through the processes of interpretation I described earlier on. The more 
these ‘traditionalizing’, ‘normalizing’ (call them what you will) processes are 
applied to an object the more embalmed, the more ‘de-aestheticized’ it 
becomes. As I have already suggested, this all seems to be inevitable. We need 
to understand art, and other things. So, when it comes to understanding art, 
certain sacrifices have to be made. In one sense, tradition, as Gombrich and 
others have so well expressed, is a support to artistic creation, without it, there 
is no art. However, tradition is a mixed blessing. It can be a burden, not only 
to the artist who tries to break from the tradition of his time but also to the 
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appreciator who finds that tradition swallows up and deadens the very qualities 
of art he finds so precious. The more I understand a work ofart and the more it 
becomes distant in the past, to these extents the more it becomes like a 
monument, it has the sanctity of a classic; it is impregnable in its worth; it has 
been ‘mopped’ clean of all its initial impact. 

Think of the conditions that brought the art work into existence. Indeed, 
first there is a tradition from which the artist learns and desires to escape. 
However, that is not all. The artist has his present, the sensuous surface and the 
vital ideas and emotions which are a part of his world. The artist responds with 
a natural spontaneity to these conditions. He or she is a person of a time and a 
place, perhaps the most characteristic person of that time and place. Out of the 
present, the artist hopes to develop a new vision for the future. There is risk, 
adventure, surprise, doubt in the creation of art. And by the way, so, too, do 
all these factors play a role, I should say, a crucial role on the appreciator’s side 
in aesthetic experience in the fullest sense, i.e., if aesthetic experience is at all re- 
creative and not merely re-cognitive. One of the reasons why I want to call the 
Divine Comedy more a historical rather than an aesthetic object is because 
having been ground through the normalizing mill by the literary critical 
counterparts of Gombrich and Panofsky, I can no longer respond to it with 
anything but feigned spontaneity; it no longer has surprise or doubt in it. Even 
if I avoid the critics, which in practice is virtually impossible to do, I come to 
the Divine Comedy knowing it is a monument. ‘To get’ the meaning of it, I 
have to look things up. This is a necessary condition of the historical imaginat- 
ive response. However, what follows is precisely that loss of spontaneous 
response. Yes, perhaps there is a wrinkle here or there to explore. Perhaps 
even a surprise. Yes, it is a jewel. Indeed, the art work having become a 
historical object provides a perspective for the contemporary work, as the 
Aeneid did for the Divine Comedy, as the Odyssey did for Ulysses or mediaeval 
stained glass did for the work of Georges Rouault. However, the historical 
object cannot fulfil the creator’s or the appreciator’s aesthetic needs as does the 
contemporary work. A contemporary work is in touch with the impulses 
which created it, one reason being that the cultural context from which it was 
born is still alive. It is fresh. When the contemporary work is particularly 
interesting, appreciator, the whole artworld, and sometimes beyond, become 
excited—their responses run the gamut from ecstasy to indignation. In our 
own time think of the reception someone such as James Joyce got or Jackson 
Pollock. Will they survive in history? Who knows? Yet it seems to me that all 
the uncertainty and excitement surrounding contemporary art is a fuel essen- 
tial to the experience of appreciation. Maybe I could put it this way: the 
aesthetic experience seems most alive when I am in the presence of an object of 
my time, an object that attracts me as an art work; indeed, it is presented as 
such, yet I wonder whether it is a work of art and, if it is, I wonder whether it 
is any good, and I even wonder whether I understand it or could understand it 
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as well as I might understand a work of the past. I guess one reason why I hold 
to this view is because I think great art is revolutionary in the same sense that 
T. S. Kuhn thinks great science is revolutionary; it creates a new paradigm. Of 
course, I can understand past revolutions in art, science, and in politics; I may 
even imaginatively sympathize with them. However, to understand and to 
sympathize with the past is one thing; to be a part of the revolution, now, is 
something different, at least the difference between a love remembered and a 
love alive. For better or for worse, the contemporary work is a reflection of 
me. If it is any good, it strips me of the masks behind which I hide. 

Arthur Danto has talked of art as the ‘transfiguration of the commonplace’. 
This suggests to me that art has essentially metaphorical qualities about it. This 
is not to say that every art work employs metaphor as a poetic device. Rather 
what I mean to say is that art brings together ordinary forms, subject-matters, 
and expressions in extraordinary ways. If it is true that art has essentially 
metaphorical qualities about it, this would seem to support further what I have 
been arguing for, namely, that art appreciation at its richest is contemporary 
with the thing created. 

There are many accounts of metaphor. Yet I find Max Black’s a seminal one. 
There is no need to go into Black’s entire thesis. It is enough to show in outline 
form what he calls the ‘interaction’ view of metaphor. One of the things that I 
think should be noticed in Black’s account is that although there is no mention 
of history or of metaphors having a history (Black’s account is strictly a 
linguistic analysis of metaphor), it seems that history is implied. According to 
Black, metaphors work in the following way: they are not ‘substitutes’ for 
literal meaning; they are not ‘comparisons’, i.e., elliptical similes. A metaphor 
creates a ‘new meaning, which is not quite its meaning in literal uses, nor quite 
the meaning which any literal substitute would have. The new context 
imposes extension of meaning upon the focal word ... for the metaphor to 
work the reader must remain aware of the extension of meaning —must attend 
to both the old and the new meanings together’.” Black goes on to say that 
when the reader is confronted with a metaphor he is ‘forced to connect the two 
ideas’ and that in this ‘connexion’ ‘resides the secret and mystery of 
metaphor’.”" 

Black invites us to consider ‘metaphor as a filter’. He says: “Consider the 
statement, “Man is a wolf”. Here, we may say, are two subjects —the principal 
subject, Man (or: men) and the subsidiary subject, Wolf (or: wolves)’.” In order 
to ‘get’ the metaphor (perhaps there is a resemblance here to jokes), what one 
needs to know is not so much the dictionary definition of wolf, but more 
importantly what Black calls ‘the system of associated commonplaces’. Obviously 
the associated commonplaces about wolves change from one cultural com- 
munity to another and from one time period to another. Yet whatever those 
commonplaces may be, metaphorically calling a man a wolf is to evoke them. 
Hence if a man is a wolf, he is a predator, fierce, a loner, on the verge of 
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extinction, etc. The metaphor works when the commonplaces normally con- 
nected to the literal sense of ‘man’ are replaced by the commonplaces about 
wolves and now are connected to man. In effect, we are creating a new set of 
‘commonplaces’ about man. ‘The metaphor suppresses some details, 
emphasizes others—in short, organizes our view of man’. 2 

If what Black says about metaphor is true, then the quality of newness seems 
crucial to metaphor’s effectiveness. An effective metaphor takes us out of our 
ordinary ways of seeing, thinking, and feeling. On a small scale it is similar to 
a paradigm in the sense that T. S. Kuhn spoke of. Metaphor forces us to make 
connections where we thought there were none; it invites us to struggle with 
our pedestrian selves; it makes us confused, perhaps, insecure. Imagine the 
curiosity, the surprise, the discomfort when it was first read: 


Let us go, then, you and I, 


When the evening 1s spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table... 


Yet consider that if newness is crucial to metaphor’s effectiveness it must be 
that like all things new, metaphor’s newness can and does turn old and dull. 
After a while the associated commonplaces of wolf, which one now is forced to 
connect to the associated commonplaces of man, will become in certain con- 
texts part of the baggage of the associated commonplaces of man. Hence 
nothing will need to be forced. Hence the ‘connexion’ between wolf and man 
will lose its ‘secret and mystery’. It seems that this will inevitably happen as a 
by-product of the process of interpretation. In the process of understanding a 
metaphor, visual or literary, the metaphor qua art must take a beating. Indeed, 
already Hliot’s lines have lost some of their crispness. But think, too, of ‘All 
the world’s a stage’ and other such gems. Think of the visual metaphors of 
Crucifixion, madonnas, etc. These and so many other once vital metaphors are 
to a great extent of interest only to the antiquarian; they have moved from the 
realm of the vital to the realm of the hackneyed. Especially to the creative artist 
such metaphors are difficult if not impossible to build on—their poetic quarries 
virtually barren. Hence, as I said earlier tradition becomes a burden. 
“Metaphors soon run their course and die. But it is necessary to remember that 
when they were first used by the poets who created them they were used for 
the purpose of conveying over a vividly felt actual sensation. Nothing could be 
more dead now than the conventional expression of love poetry, the arrow 
which pierces the heart and the rest of it, but Originally they were used as 
conveying over the reality of the sensation experienced .... You have con- 
tinually to be searching out new metaphors . . . because the visual effect of a 
metaphor so soon dies .... Prose is in fact the museum where the dead 
metaphors of the poets are preserved’. 
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Near the beginning of this essay I cited Clive Bell’s remark: ‘to understand 
art we need know nothing whatever about history’. Right after which I said 
that if he had said ‘appreciate’ rather than ‘understand’, I would agree with 
him. Well, the truth of the matter is that I think notwithstanding Bell’s choice 
of words, he did in effect mean ‘appreciate’, and that in order to develop my 
position in this essay I was taking perhaps unfair advantage of the equivocal 
nature of ‘understand’. Ultimately, although not fully, I agree with Bell, and 
much of this essay has been developed in his spirit. Bell is interested in our 
coming to terms with the work of art and, of course, our experience of it. Bell 
is interested specifically in the visual arts. However, much of what he says can 
be applied to other arts. Art experience is not intellectual or analytical, it is 
intuitive (to use Bergsonian terms). It is not ‘truth about’ that we seek through 
art, i.e., the sort of truth we gather from propositions; it is a ‘true to nature as 
felt and experienced by human beings™ that art brings to us. For Bell, to go 
beyond the work of art, beyond what in essence produces the art experience, 
ie., its significant form, is to adulterate the art experience, to clutter it with 
superfluous and superficial detail: “To appreciate fully a work of art we require 
nothing but sensibility. To those that can hear Art speaks for itself: fact and 
dates do not’.* 

Bell thinks one can remain a purist as an appreciator, somehow liberated 
from history. I don’t think so. Nor do I think his ideal is so desirable. 
However, one of the motives, perhaps the motive, behind Bell’s purist ideas 
was his interest in promoting contemporary art, specifically his interest in 
Cézanne. Like Bell, my interest, too, in this essay has been to promote con- 
temporary art, perhaps not with Bell’s singlemindedness nor indeed with his 
incomparable insight. Yet I think I have made it sufficiently clear that if the art 
experience is ‘true to nature . . .’, if it is felt life, then life now is the one most 
vividly and most deeply felt. Te is the one that requires no historical leap of 
imaginataion and all that leap implies (the desire for intellectual and emotional 
security —seeing only what is in the old boxes, all the academic legwork, etc.), 
rather it requires, to use Bell’s word, sensibility, a sensibility for what is 
now —for the living, for risk, for what we cannot deny. 
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ideas outmoded, they should consult the 
current orality/literacy debate among class 
cists and linguists notably Walter J. Ong, 
Orality and Literacy (London and New York: 
Methuen, 1982). Or consider the underlymg 
similarity between Bergson and Eric A. 
Havelock, The Muse Learns to Write (New 
Haven: Yale U.P., 1986). Havelock writes: 
‘Smee Sophocles’ day, much has happened 
to the speech of the mind and to the mmd 
itself, While retaming the language of doing, 
of action or feeling in part, we have sup- 
plemented it, and partly replaced it, by state- 
ments of fact. The participles and the verbs 
and the adjectives that behave like gerunds 
have yielded to conceptual enntes, abstrac- 
tions, objects. Oral Greek did not know 
what an object of thought was. The Muse, 
as she kamed to wnte, had to tum away 
from the living panorama of experience and 
tts ceaseless flow, but as long as she 
remained Greek, she could not entirely 
forget ıt” (97). 
> Clive Bell, Art (New York: Capncom, 
1958), 73. 


uses of ‘tuition’ are different. For Bergson 
mtuton is based on sympathy. Por 
Panofsky intuition » based on intellectual 
insight; ıt is ‘a mental faculty comparable to 
that of a diagnostician’ Panofsky (38). 


> Thid. 
10 In philosophy the clasmc example is Hans- 


Georg Gadamer, Truth end Method (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1982). Some classic 
examples in literary and musical criticism 
are: Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Represen- 
tation of Reality im Westem Literature 
(Princeton U.P., 1953); Mario Praz, The 
Romantic Agony (New York: Oxford U.P., 
1951); Leonard B. Meyer, Music, History, 
and Ideas (University of Chicago Press, 
1962); Donald F. Tovey, The Forms of Music 
(New York: Meridian, 1959). 


1 T. S. Kuhn, The Structure of Sclentific Revolu- 


tions (University of Chicago Press, 1962), 


Io, 


2 Thid., 11. 
* Ibid., a4. I am not so sure Kuhn s right 


about science and the history of science. But 
what he says scems to apply neatly to the 
arts and the history of the arts. Por critical 
remarks against Kuhn’s position on science 
and the history of science see Hemz Pagels, 
The Dreams of Reason (New York. Simon 
and Schuster, 1988), 26off. 


“T. E Hulme, Speculations (New York. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924), 150. Just as 
in the sciences the normalirers of science are 
more often scientists but can be mterpreters 
of science, s0, too, in respect to the arts, the 
pormalirers of the arts are more often the 
artists themselves but can also be the inter- 
preters of the arts (e.g., Gombnch, 
Panofsky, ef al.). 


3 Ernst Nagel, The Structure of Scence (New 
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York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 
1961), 5. It should be noted that Nagel 
points out that although there are a number 
of similanties between scientific explanation 
and other lands of explanation, nevertheless 
explanation in a scientific sense is a formally 
more rigorous concept than explanation in a 
histoncal sense. I think, however, that it is 
justifiable to compare the two senses of 
as we keep in mind Aristotk’s wellknown 
remark: ‘Our discussion will be adequate if 
it has as much clearness as the subject-matter 
admits of, for precision is not to be sought 
for alike in all discussions, any more than in 
all the products of the crafts’ (Nicomachean 
Ethics, 1094b, 12). 

See E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion 
(Princeton U.P., 1972), Introduction. The 
question posed at the beginnmg of the 
mtrodnction is ‘Why is ıt that different ages 
and different nations have represented the 
visible world in such different ways?’ 3. 
Although Gombrich’s subject is psychology 
of perception in respect to vision, I don’t 
think he would at all rule out what he says 
senses, and so for the other arts. Note the 
following: ‘There exists an cssay by Seneca 
in which the corruption of style at the hands 
of Maecenas is mercilessly analyzed as a 
manifestation of a corrupt society in which 
affectation and obecurity count for more 
than straightforward Inadity. But argu- 
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unanswered. Tacitus, in his dialogue on 
oratory, presents a case against the Jeremiahs 
styles. Times have changed and so have our 
can. We demand a different style of oratory. 
This reference to the conditions of the time 
and the diversity of “ears” is perhaps the 
first fleeting contact between the psychology 
of style and that of perception’ 10. 

17 Thid., a4. 

18 Ibid., 62. 

19 See Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the State 
(New Haven: Yale U.P., 1961), Part I, What 
is Myth? Note especially: ‘Genuine myth 
for the ımages m which it lives are not known 
as images. They are not regarded as symbols 
but as realities’ 47. 

D Max Black, ‘Metaphor’ included in Art and 
Philosophy 2nd ed. W. E. Kenmick, editor 
(New York: St. Martin’s, 1979) 324. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., 325. 

® Ibid., 326. 

4 Holme, 152. 

% John Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946) 183. See also, Part I chap. 5 
Propositional Truth and chap. 6 Artistic 
Truth. It should be noted how similar are 
the meanings of Hospers’s terms (‘true 
about’ and ‘truc to’) and Bergson’s terms 
(‘intellect” and ‘intnition’). 

* Bell, 73. 
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ART AND THE FEELINGS AND 


EMOTIONS 
Derek Matravers 


‘we do not experience expression exactly as we perceive objects or ordinary objec- 
tive qualities’. 
R. K. Elhott! 


I 


Many or the judgements we make of particular works of art employ the 
vocabulary of feelings or emotions. Typically, the critic uses terms such as 
‘sad’, ‘joyful’, ‘optimistic’, ‘gloomy’, ‘angry’, ‘lusty’, ‘exuberant’ and so forth 
to describe aspects of works of art. Such descriptions generate one of the most 
intractable problems in aesthetics: that of specifying the relation between art 
and the feelings and emotions thus ascribed to them. 

The problem arises because judgements which attribute feelings or emotions 
to works of art are clearly not reducible to judgements which do not. This 
means, among other things, that the problematic judgements are not meta- 
phorical, since, as Kendall Walton has shown, metaphors can always be so 
paraphrased.’ In other words, these judgements, if correct, are literally correct 
applications of feeling or emotion terms to objects. But how can they be? 
Inanimate objects such as works of art are surely not capable of having feelings 
or emotions. Hence, the problem. 

It might be asked whether the aesthetic use of these terms is really problem- 
atic. After all, we apply such terms constantly to other insensate objects. Let us 
take the standard example of sadness. We speak of sad situations, sad faces, sad 
attempts at making an omelette, and so on. These uses of the term present no 
problem because they have easy explanations. For example, we apply the term 
‘sad’ to situations that cause sadness: in other words, we transfer the term from 
the emotion itself to its characteristic causes. We also transfer it to its character- 
istic effects, as when we talk of a ‘sad face’. Such extensions of the use of the 
terms are explained by their clear causal links with their central use: that is, in 
ascribing feelings or emotions to people. 

This kind of transference is, of course, neither new nor peculiar to these 
terms. The transference of ‘sad’ to the characteristic causes and effects of 
sadness was just what Aristotle had in mind in discussing ‘focal meaning’, and 
his example was neither emotional nor aesthetic, but the transference of ‘heal- 
thy’ from its central application to people to diets.’ A healthy diet is not a diet 
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that is healthy in itself, but a diet that tends to promote (cause) health. There is 
nothing puzzling about this; if the aesthetic uses of ‘sad’ could be thus easily 
accounted for, they would present no problem at all. 


0 


This response fails to solve the problem, for in the aesthetic case, no such 
obvious link justifies the transfer of feeling and emotion terms from people to 
works of art. Works of art need not be, and usually are not, characteristic 
causes or effects of the feelings and emotions that are correctly ascribed to 
them. The problem remains: how are these ascriptions linked to our ascrip- 
tions of feelings and emotions to people? 

Perhaps the answer is that these ascriptions are not linked. Perbaps we are 
wrong to assume that feeling and emotion terms mean the same when applied 
to people as they do when applied to works of art. Might not the aesthetic use 
of these terms be sui generis? If it were, then again the problem would 
disappear. 

If the aesthetic use of such terms were sui generis, then it would imply that 
the terms were ambiguous. But we can see that they are not ambiguous if we 
contrast them with a clearly ambiguous term such as ‘bank’. A term is ambi- 
guous if it has two or more uses which, if linked at all, are linked only 
accidentally. Our calling certain financial institutions ‘banks’ obviously has 
nothing serious to do with our calling the sides of rivers ‘banks’. These two 
uses of the term are completely independent; in particular, one could master 
the one use without any reference to, or knowledge of, the other. 

This is not true of the aesthetic use of ‘sad’. That does depend on its use in 
ascribing sadness to people. The term ‘sad’ is not ambiguous; it means the 
same in its aesthetic as it does in its non-aesthetic uses. In addition, it is the 
latter, not the former, which fix its meaning. I can know what it is for people 
to be sad without knowing what it is for a work of art to be sad; but not vice 
versa. 

In short, our application of ‘sad’ to sad works of art is somehow parasitic on 
our application of it to people, just as our application of it to sad situations, 
faces and attempts at making an omelette is parasitic on this central appli- 
cation. Our aesthetic use of feeling and emotion terms is just as essentially 
linked to, and constrained by, their central uses. The problem is, that in the 
aesthetic case, the link is much harder to see and to explain. To find what it is, I 
think that we should first look more closely at those central uses: that is, at 
what we take people’s feelings and emotions to be. 


m 


For present purposes we can distinguish three components of an emotion: 
cognitive, phenomenological and physiological. Take fcar: this involves 
awareness of a threat, some unease and distress, and various physiological 
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changes (in the pulse, rate of perspiration and so on).* Not only are these 
components logically distinct but they are often distinct in our experience as 
well. Sometimes people become aware of a threat without experiencing the 
phenomenological and physiological feelings of fear. Such level-headedness is 
occasionally an advantage: for example, among those who work for the armed 
forces or emergency services. Usually, however, the three components occur 
together. The complex state of fear has evolved as the usual response to a 
threat, because it is the response most likely to help us. Being threatened, we 
feel discomfort and a desire to flee; and the physiological changes, such as an 
increase in our adrenalin, help us to fulfil this desire quickly and effectively. 

The same tripartite structure can be seen in sadness, although obviously it 
has its own characteristic cognitive, phenomenological and physiological com- 
ponents. And as with fear, we can have the cognitive component without 
having the other two. Somebody may simply recognize a situation as being an 
appropriate cause of sadness (and therefore sad), reacting only by forming the 
belief that the situation is indeed sad. Such might be the attitude of a doctor or 
an undertaker whom the other components of sadness might prevent from 
coping well with the sad situations they must constantly deal with. 

People also experience the reverse of such a purely cognitive reaction to a 
sad or threatening situation. They can have the feelings and physiology of an 
emotion, but lack its cognitive component. In other words, one can be sad or 
afraid, without being sad about, or afraid of, anything in particular. Then one is 
just feeling frightened or sad. Sadness, in short, like fear, can be either a feeling 
or an emotion. 


IV 


So much for the feelings and emotions of people. How does this account of 
them explain their ascription to works of art? Consider again the sorts of 
things that cause people to undergo feelings or emotions. These are very 
various. Sadness, for example, can be caused by objects (things of ‘sentimental 
value’), by situations (the pulling down of a building) and, of course, by the 
emotions of other people. If I see that someone else is sad, this will tend to 
make me feel sad. We tend to respond to other people’s emotions with a 
related feeling or emotion. Of course, as I have already remarked, we need not 
respond in this way. A doctor might just note the distress of a patient, their 
emotional condition being simply another factor contributing to the dispas- 
sionate diagnosis. Usually, however, other people’s sadness prompts an emo- 
tional reaction from us. 

What sort of reaction do we normally have to the sadness of others? Partly, 
of course, it makes us sad too, because we are able to sympathize with the 
person’s situation. That is, we use our imaginations to appreciate what it is like 
for them; imagining what it is like to feel bereaved or injured. But there is 
more to it than that. Their emotion stems from their awareness of (say) the 
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death of their cat, while our emotion stems from our awareness of their 
sadness (at the death of their cat). So although our imaginative identification 
with a sad person will result in a sympathetic feeling of sadness in us, the 
emotion of which this feeling is a component will not be the same. Its cogni- 
tive component is different. This difference in what the emotion is about turns 
it into a different emotion: not just sadness, but pity.* 

Pity does not differ from sadness only in its cognitive component; for that 
difference itself generates others. For example, while pity shares many of the 
phenomenological and physiological components of sadness, these are not 
usually as intense as those of the sadness that prompts it; and there is a good 
reason for this. The difference in the cognitive contents of pity and sadness 
naturally leads to different dispositions to action. Part of our normal reaction 
to somebody in distress is to try to alleviate their distress; we want to help, and 
our being less distressed than they are makes us better able to do this. Pity, 
then, really is a quite different emotion to sadness. It is usually less intense; it 
takes a different object and is characterized by different dispositions to action. 
What the sad person we pity is disposed to do, faced with what is distressing 
them, differs from what our pity for them disposes us to do. In short, we do 
not usually respond to the expression of an emotion with the same emotion— 
whether to a person or to a work of art. 


Vv 


There are other aspects which are common to our reaction to the expression 
of an emotion by a person and by a work of art. In particular, both are 
prompted to our becoming aware of something. Before we can pity someone’s 
sadness, we need to become aware that they are sad. Such awareness may arise 
from direct perception: for example, we might see from their face that they are 
sad. Direct perception, however, is not the only way in which we can become 
aware of such a situation. We might see a photograph of it, or have it described 
to us. In short, we need not acquire the cognitive component of an emotion 
directly; we can acquire it through some pictorial or linguistic representation. 
Specifically, we might react emotionally as a result of our awareness of a work 
of art. Before moving on to that case, however, we need to look more closely 
at the different reasons we might have for reacting to a representation. 

Sometimes we treat a representation only as evidence for the situation it 
represents and to which it produces an emotional response. An example of this 
is the famous photograph of Che Guevara’s body. Since he had often lived to 
confound reports of his death, his enemies could only convince the world that 
he was dead by displaying his body, which they did, indirectly, in a photo- 
graph. In cases such as these the aesthetic quality of the representation matters 
not at all. All that matters to the emotion it induces is the situation for which 
the representation is evidence. 

Acting as evidence for what it depicts is not the only role of representations. 
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Indeed, for some purposes, the situation depicted need never have been real at 
all. It could be a fictional instance of a type of situation to which we know we 
would respond emotionally if we were actually confronted with it. Using our 
imaginations, the content of such a representation can become the cognitive 
component of an aroused emotion. It does not matter whether or not the 
situation depicted is actually a real one, so long as it is of a type to which we 
would respond were it real. Take, for example, Robert Capa’s famous photo- 
graph of a Spanish Republican soldier at the moment of death. Our emotional 
response does not depend on whether the situation depicted is real or not—as is 
shown by the fact that subsequent speculation as to whether or not the situa- 
tion was ‘set up’ does not affect its emotional impact. Our imaginations enable 
us to extend our natural emotional response from real situations to the depic- 
tion of fictional ones. 


VI 


When the only point of a representation is to be evidence for something, all 
that matters is what it communicates, not how it communicates. But when the 
representation aims to engage our imaginations, how its content is presented 
becomes important. We are not interested in it primarily as a piece of informa- 
tion, and our interest has to be stimulated in other ways. A content can be 
presented in a dull and uninspiring way, or in a way that is gripping and holds 
our attention. The bare content of a work of art is often quite banal; it is how 
the content is presented that fascinates. Compare, for example, the expressive 
power of Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ with that of a retelling of the plot 
in the style of the Readers’ Digest. The former arouses our emotions in a way 
that the latter clearly would not. 

It cannot, therefore, just be the content of Keats’s poem that prompts our 
emotional response to it. Our judgement on the poem — that it expresses a kind 
of sickly romantic melancholy—is about the poem as a whole, not only about 
the content. To judge that the content is sad is easy: it is an instance of a sad type 
of situation. But since it is not, as represented, a real instance of a sad situation, 
that in itself is not what affects us, and makes us call the work ‘sad’. What does 
that is that the content is represented in a way that stimulates our imagination 
and makes it elicit, not only propositional awareness of a sad situation, but 
‘something like the feeling or emotion that the situation would induce in us if it 
were real. 

In other words, the judgement that this work is sad shares with the judge- 
ment that a person is sad the property of being an assertion. The person and 
the poem both have a property or properties which cause an emotional reac- 
tion in us. In the case of the person the property is that of having the feeling or 
emotions we ascribe to them. Our emotional reaction to the poem is not quite 
that of our reaction to a person, but neither is it simply the recognition that the 
poem is sad. It is an imaginative engagement with the poem: an engagement 
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made possible in virtue of some property, or complex of properties, which 
makes us react as if it were a natural expression of real sadness. Some of these 
properties will, of course, relate to the content of the piece (the content of 
Keats’s poem naturally contributes to its melancholy tone) but there is much 
more to it than that. There is, for example, the expression of powerful sexual 
fears and anxieties that lurks beneath the surface content, the repeated images 
of death and decay, as well as some purely formal properties: the many 
repetitions, the prevalence of sibilance, and the metre which gives each stanza a 
flat, dead, final line. 

The effect of these properties cannot always be accounted for by their 
being a type which is characteristically linked to the feelings and emotions. 
In particular, the formal properties are not so linked. There is, further- 
more, no single explanation for the effect they have. Many of them will be con- 
ventionalized versions of natural ways of expressing sadness. But natural or 
conventional, their effect is the same: they help to prompt an emotional reac- 
tion. That is their aesthetic function, and the justification for calling the work 
sad. What makes it sad is the way it arouses in us the appropriate emotional 
response. 


vil 


The so-called ‘arousal theory’ of the application of emotion terms to works 
of art has not, in general, received the sympathetic attention it deserves. The 
reason is, partly, that the theory is seldom formulated clearly: in particular, it 
has not been clearly distinguished from a simple emotive theory. An emotive 
theory, unlike the arousal theory, would deny that to call a work sad is to 
make an assertion. Rather, it construes such judgements as mere expressions of 
the aroused feeling or emotion. But this is to confuse the feeling or emotion 
which a work arouses in us with the feeling or emotion we attribute to it. This 
is a mistake, for, as we saw in the central case in which a feeling or emotion is 
attributed to a person, these two need not be the same. The arousal theory 
does not make this mistake, either about people or about works of art. To call 
a person or a work of art sad is not just to express a feeling or emotion of 
sadness. 

Once the distinction between the emotive and arousal theories has been 
made, we can see that the following popular objection only works against the 
former and not the latter. The philosopher, Robert Stecker, follows John 
Hospers in confusing the two, referring to them under the blanket term of 
‘emotionalism’. 


It is often the case that we are moved by a work in virtue of an emotion the work 
expresses yet we do not feel that emotion but another. Thus if a work expresses 
grief we may not feel grief but something more akin to pity or compassion. 
According to emotionalism, the work expresses pity or compassion and this is 
wrong.® 
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As previously noted, the objection relies on the conflation of the emotion 
aroused with the emotion being expressed. There is no reason for such a 
conflation, as we have seen by looking at the central cases. We do not only 
respond to a person’s grief with grief; we may respond with pity and com- 
passion. That does not entail that the person is not expressing grief, any more 
than my response of pity to a work of art entails that it is not expressing grief. 
In both cases the response I have is the appropriate response when faced with 
the expression of that emotion. 

This is not, of course, the only problem which has been raised against the 
arousal theory. A full defence of the theory will have to deal with a number of 
other problems. In particular, the theory needs to account for the fact that we 
can sometimes correctly apply a feeling or emotion term to a work of art 
without experiencing any emotional response to it at all. Before I show how an 
arousal theory can deal with that, however, I want to consider another prob- 
lem: how do we account for our reaction to works which do not have any 
representational content at all? 


Vi 


In fact, this is not as much of a problem as it looks. The account I have given 
of the grounds of our application of feeling and emotion terms to represen- 
tational art extends naturally to cover their application to non-representational 
works. In both cases, the claim is that there are some properties of the work 
which cause us to react in the way we do, and that this is what makes the work 
express the feeling or emotion we ascribe to it. 

The apparent problem presented by non-representational art is the lack of a 
represented content to provide a cognitive component for our emotional 
response. How, according to this theory, could a piece of instrumental music 
be sad when it represents nothing towards which we could feel the emotion of 
pity? 

This is not a problem for the arousal theory because a sad work need not 
arouse the emotion of pity for something that it represents. There need be no 
cognitive component at all in what it arouses in us: it may simply arouse the 
physiological and phenomenological components of an emotion. Putting this 
in the parlance introduced in section II, a sad piece of music need only arouse 
the feeling of pity; not pity about anything in particular. This does not prevent 
our judgement on the work from having a content, from being an assertion. 
As the arousal theory distinguishes the emotion from the emotion attributed, 
it distinguishes the emotion which the work arouses in us from the emotion 
that we attribute to the work. 

Not only does this account follow naturally from what we have said 
previously, it also explains another puzzle concerning the expressive power of 
art: namely, the limited scope of the feelings and emotions which we attribute 
to such works. There are works which depict people experiencing shame, 
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embarrassment and perhaps even respect. It is unusual, however, to encounter 
works which express these emotions. Why is it that the emotions we attribute 
to works seem to come from an ‘embarrassingly short’ list?’ 

According to the arousal theory, what makes us attribute a feeling or emo- 
tion to a work of art is the related feeling or emotion it arouses in us. We 
ascribe the feeling or emotion to which our reaction to the work is the charac- 
teristic response. There is no one such response to the emotions such as the 
three listed above. Shame may prompt sympathy, for example, but equally it 
may prompt irritation if we think the person is being over-sensitive. Our 
reaction to these emotions depends, in general, on our own attitudes to what 
the person is ashamed of, embarrassed about or respectful towards. Our 
aroused feelings and emotions cannot, therefore, be the grounds for our attri- 
buting these emotions to a work unless we know what the emotion attributed 
is directed towards. But a work of art seldom expresses an emotion which is 
directed towards anything in particular. (Of course, it may depict somebody 
expressing an emotion about something in particular, but, as we have seen, the 
judgement in question is not directed at the represented content.) Hence, our 
aroused feelings or emotions will seldom be grounds for our attributing these 
emotions to a work. 


IX 


Although the arousal theory centres on the experiences we have when 
confronted with art, it does not, on these grounds, preclude a critical investi- 
gation of these experiences. As part of the appreciation of art, a critic might try 
to discover what is it that makes certain works affecting; in other words, he or 
she might try to find the sensible properties of a work which arouse our 
emotion. Having done this, the critic will then be in a position to bring these 
to the attention of others, so as to help them in their appreciation of the 
work. 

It is not fatal to the arousal theory that the critic, or the spectator when being 
critical, does not actually have an appropriate experience when confronting the 
work. I have claimed that the grounds we have for saying that the work 
expresses a certain feeling or emotion lies in our response to it. However, the 
object of this kind of critical study is not the response, but the way in which 
the response is caused. This is not to say that a critic will be engaged in a 
dispassionate enquiry into a mechanism: the critic will obviously want to 
remain sensitive to the creator’s ambitions for the work, and the extent to 
which it fulfils them. Part of the task, however, is finding out just how some 
works do fulfil these ambitions. For the purposes of this enquiry, the critic will 
need to distance himself from emotional engagement with the work in order 
to keep a clear head. As I mentioned in section II, we can find cases which are 
in some respects analogous among the central cases. A doctor needs to sup- 
press his or her natural reaction to a distressed person for the sake of medical 
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enquiry; this fact does not entail that the patient is not a characteristic cause of 
pity. Analogously, the fact that we can suppress our reaction to a work of art 
does not entail that it does not express a feeling or emotion. Instead, both cases 
demonstrate that we have the ability to control our reactions. 

There are other areas of enquiry in which one has to suppress one’s reactions 
for the sake of investigating their cause. For example, wine is not made to be 
smelled, sipped and spat into a bucket. A wine-taster has, to some extent, to 
place him or herself outside the practice of wine-drinking and concentrate on 
what it is about a certain wine that makes it good to drink. Of course, anyone 
who drinks wine can engage in this kind of enquiry. Similarly, anyone serious 
about art can engage in critical enquiry and ought perhaps to do so. Not 
everyone is an equally good wine-taster; people differ in their knowledge, 
experience and skill. People also differ in the knowledge, experience and skill 
that go to make a good critic. Theories of criticism may differ in what they 
think a critic needs but most, if not all, would value such things as historical 
knowledge, familiarity with a range of works, and awareness of the problems 
inherent in different media as well as skills of discrimination. 


X 


I make no claim to have explained or defended every aspect of the arousal 
theory; there are a number of problems with which I have not dealt. I hope I 
have said enough to show that the theory ought to be taken seriously and 
cannot be rejected for reasons as straightforward as those we have considered. 
Finally, to show how useful I think the theory is, I shall give an example of the 
light it throws on other problems in aesthetics. 

My central thesis has been that the paradigm case of the appreciation of 
emotions in art is an aroused experience. Part of the critic’s task is to indicate 
the sensible properties of the work which he or she thinks causes this to 
happen. But, of course, to show us the sensible properties is not to give us the 
experience. The difference between the sort of help the critic gives us, consist- 
ing essentially of description and ostension, and the experience itself, accounts 
for the difference between ‘critical communication’, to use Isenberg’s phrase, 
and normal communication.’ Isenberg’s point, later taken up by Sibley, is that 
no matter what a critic says, he or she can never guarantee to enable us to see 
the work as expressive of a certain emotion.? On the arousal theory, this is 
what one would expect. The critic is limited to pointing out sensible proper- 
ties, and suggesting that, properly perceived, they should produce a certain 
response. He or she cannot, however, give us the experience in a description. 
The experience, as it is essential, is therefore an irreducible part of this kind of 
aesthetic appreciation. Hence, a description of only the sensible elements of a 
work of art will seem to stop short of what the critic is attempting to com- 
municate. Again, far from being a problem, this is exactly what we would 
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expect if the arousal theory were the true account of the expression of emotion 


in art. !? 
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SCIENTISTS’ AESTHETIC JUDGEMENTS 
James W. McAllister 


I. INTRODUCTION 


By Now many authors have remarked upon the incidence in scientific practice 
of aesthetic evaluations of theories.! The task for aesthetics is to construct a 
model of the exercise of aesthetic judgement in science; that is to say, a 
theoretical interpretation of scientists’ apparent practice of subjecting their 
theories to aesthetic evaluations. One of the chief tasks of such an interpreta- 
tion is to elucidate the relationship between scientists’ aesthetic evaluations and 
the logico-empirical, or truth-related, judgements which they simultaneously 
pass on their theories. 

This paper attempts to contribute to such a model by exploring the follow- 
ing suggestion: in passing an aesthetic judgement on a theory, a scientist is 
forming an evaluation of the theory’s aesthetic qualities for their own sake and 
without ulterior interest; in particular, such a judgement is not intended as part 
of a procedure to ascertain the degree of truthlikeness or empirical adequacy of 
the theory. This suggestion will ground a distinction between scientists’ 
logico-empirical and aesthetic evaluations of their theories: to evaluations of 
the latter class will be applied the aesthetic theory of disinterested attention. 

The paper will begin by recalling a twentieth-century formulation of the 
view that aesthetic judgements are disinterested. Section 3 addresses the debate 
in the philosophy of science, and shows how the suggestion that scientists’ 
aesthetic evaluations of their theories are extra-empirical arises in the discus- 
sion of the underdetermination of theory-choice by empirical criteria. In sec- 
tion 4, evidence will be presented from scientists’ methodological statements 
that they conceive of their aesthetic evaluations of theories as disinterested in 
the sense specified. Section 5 will look back at the eighteenth-century origins 
of the doctrine of disinterested attention, and will show that the interpretation 
advanced here of scientists’ aesthetic judgements is married naturally to the 
doctrines of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 


2. DISINTERESTED AESTHETIC JUDGEMENT 


Here is a theory about the mode of attention which is activated in aesthetic 
perception. There are perhaps many such modes which one may assume in 
perception, cach characterized typically by the aims or interests by which the 
perception is animated or in view of which it is conducted. One may for 
instance gaze upon a gem to estimate its monetary value or survey a chess- 
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board with the interests of Black at heart. According to the theory developed 
here, aesthetic perception is marked by attention for the object’s aesthetic 
qualities for their own sake, and by disregard for any ulterior interests —such 
as utilitarian interests—which the observer may have in the object.’ 

E. Bullough characterizes aesthetic perception as the mode of attention 
which interposes ‘psychical distance’ between an observer and his or her 
objects: because of this detachment, aesthetic perception concerns itself with 
only the non-utilitarian values of its objects, and any judgements arising in the 
course of this perception are in this sense ‘disinterested’. 

In developing this view, Bullough contends that broadly speaking the values 
which an object has are of two kinds. The aesthetic values of the object are its 
intrinsic merits, and are perceived through the interposition of ‘psychical 
distance’; the other set contains the several categories of utilitarian values 
which an object of perception may possess, and which are apprehended when 
in the act of perception no distance is taken from the object. As Bullough 
expresses it, ‘Distance . . . supplies one of the special criteria of aesthetic values 
as distinct from practical (utilitarian), scientific, or social (ethical) values.** One 
and the same object is clearly susceptible to being perceived under both the 
aesthetic and the utilitarian mode; one thus envisages attributing to an object a 
degree of aesthetic value conferred in the course of disinterested perception, 
and separately a degree of practical value—in one of the forms that this value 
can assume—awarded in the act of utilitarian perception.” 

Let us now consider how this view might apply to the perception of scien- 
tific theories. Bullough does not directly include theories among the potential 
objects of aesthetic perception, but he refers to an object’s ‘scientific values’ as 
distinguished from its aesthetic values. The ‘scientific values’ of a scientific 
theory might be interpreted as its empirical or predictive powers, applied and 
revealed in experimental tests and technological exploitation; its aesthetic 
values might be retraced to its properties of simplicity and symmetry, say.® 

Once these associations are made, a reading of Bullough prompts us to 
consider that scientific theories may be judged on two separate evaluative 
canons. One is a utilitarian canon, composed presumably of logical and 
empirical evaluative criteria aiming to ascertain the predictive worth of the 
theory, or its ‘scientific’ value in the narrow sense of this term; the other is an 
aesthetic canon, which on Bullough’s conception is applied through maintain- 
ing towards the object an attitude of disinterestedness for utilitarian ends. As 
the next section will show, the implications of this suggestion cohere closely 
with the outcome of discussions in scientific methodology. 


3. AESTHETIC CRITERIA AND THE UNDERDETERMINATION OF THEORY-CHOICE 

On most simple normative models of science, a theory is to be valued for 
the degree to which it achieves observational success. Ultimately, a theory’s 
observational success would be demonstrated by its according with evidence 
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accumulated from disparate sources over unlimited time-spans. But unlimited 
times are not at the disposal of researchers hesitating between alternative 
theories: the working scientist requires criteria of prompt application able to 
indicate whether a theory is likely to demonstrate observational success in the 
longer term. A scientific community tacitly constructs a set of such criteria by 
considering what features exhibited by a theory are indicative of its likely 
long-term observational success. Since observational success would be a 
logico-empirical attainment of a theory, the criteria to which these considera- 
tions lead are themselves logico-empirical in nature: that is, they judge the 
theory to which they are applied on its possession of certain logico-empirical 
features. In the formulations typically given by philosophers of science, the 
logico-empirical features which are prized in theories include internal logical 
consistency, consistency with existing well-corroborated theory, consistency 
with known data, the ability to generate novel predictions, and as high a 
degree of simplicity as is attainable.’ 

However, logico-empirical criteria are not sufficient to determine the out- 
come of theory-choices in all circumstances. For instance, there are presumed 
to be cases in which the choice among competing theories is underdetermined 
by the application of logico-empirical evaluative criteria. Such criteria would 
be insufficient to adjudicate among two or more competing theories which 
exhibited the same predictive power over all possible evidence but possessed 
some incompatibility (e.g., radically different ontological commutments) 
which prevented their being considered alternative expressions of a common 
theoretical substructure.® 

This underdetermination of theory-choice might be averted by making 
recourse to a set of evaluative criteria separate from and additional to the 
logico-empirical criteria, in the hope that the joint application of the two sets 
of evaluative criteria will decide between pairs of theories awarded equal merit 
on logico-empirical grounds.’ Those scientists and philosophers who have 
explored this course to prevent underdetermination have often turned to aes- 
thetic criteria as the source of the second or supplementary evaluative canon. 
For example, F. Rohrlich claims that Einstein’s general theory of relativity 
would on aesthetic grounds be deemed superior to alternative theories which 
demonstrate equal logico-empirical virtues: 


There is .. . great beauty in a physical theory. .. . It 1s that beauty which affects 
the credibility of one theory over another in the absence of more stringent criteria. 
Por instance, the general theory of relativity is so beautiful that it is preferred over 
rival theories as long as those rval theories cannot account any better for the 
empirical facts.’° 


If aesthetic criteria are to act as tie-breakers when theory-choice is under- 
determined by the community’s set of logico-empirical evaluative criteria, as 
Robhrlich proposes, they cannot themselves be logico-empirical criteria: they 
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must be directed at evaluating the degree to which theories possess some 
specified extra-empirical features. In applying logico-empirical criteria, a 
scientist evaluates a theory’s proximity to the truth, or at least its likely degree 
of observational success; in applying aesthetic criteria, the scientist must be 
evaluating his or her theories for other than their proximity to the truth or 
likely observational success. Returning to the speculations in aesthetics 
outlined in the previous section, it is natural to conclude in a preliminary way 
that, while scientists’ evaluation of theories on logico-empirical criteria cor- 
responds to the search for utilitarian, practical or ‘scientific’ virtues, their 
aesthetic evaluation of those same theories is ‘disinterested’, in paying no heed 
to the likely empirical performance of the objects of the evaluation. 

Before commenting further on the identification of these categories, 
however, it is best to review some historical evidence for the proposition that 
scientists, when subjecting a theory to an aesthetic evaluation, indeed consider 
themselves to be judging it for something other than its likely observational 


performance. 


4. THE DISJUNCTION OF SCIENTISTS’ AESTHETIC AND EMPIRICAL EVALUATIONS 


Scientists appear to believe that a theory’s score on an aesthetic evaluation is 
independent from its score on logico-empirical criteria.!! For example, in 
writing that ‘Einstein’s theory [of general relativity] has the very highest 
degree of aesthetic merit: every lover of the beautiful must wish it to be true’, 
H. A. Lorentz implicitly acknowledges that the theory of relativity may be 
beautiful and yet not true, that it may satisfy one of the classes of evaluative 
requirements but not the other. In this belief he is joined by E. Rutherford, 
writing in 1932: ‘The theory of relativity by Einstein, quite apart from any 
question of its validity, cannot but be regarded as a magnificent work of art’,!° 
he endorsed the idea that the aesthetic virtues of Einstein’s theory were a 
matter separate from that of its empirical validity. 

The most convincing evidence that the outcomes of scientists’ aesthetic 
evaluations of their theories pay no heed to the likely observational success 
which they will achieve is offered by cases in which a scientist’s aesthetic and 
empirical assessments of a theory have diverged. Such a separation appeared in 
physicists’ reactions to quantum electrodynamics, a quantum-mechanical 
theory developed in the 1940s. 

From soon after its formulation, quantum electrodynamics numbered 
among the empirically most successful modern accounts of a body of 
experimental data: it attributes values to such physical quantities as the Lamb 
shift and the anomalous magnetic moment of the electron which agree with 
measurement within the bounds of experimental accuracy, which amounts to 
a few parts per million. However, the theory yields these outstanding predic- 
tive results only after certain infinities, which during calculations appear in the 
values attributed to the electron mass and charge, are excised by a mathemat- 
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ical procedure developed by J. Schwinger, R. P. Feynman and others, and 
named ‘finite renormalization’. '* 

Because of the need to apply renormalization during any use of the theory, 
quantum electrodynamics struck and continues to strike many physicists as 
aesthetically displeasing: P. A. M. Dirac was among those who objected to it 
on these grounds." He manifested no reservation about its ability to account 
for experimental data; his scepticism was concerned entirely with what he 
considered to be the unacceptable inelegance of the manipulation necessary to 
draw from it determinate predictions. He expressly noted in quantum electro- 
dynamics the cohabitation of empirical power and aesthetic shortcomings, and 
directed his repeated criticism exclusively to the latter features of the theory. 
He wrote in a formulation typical of his concerns: ‘Recent work by Lamb, 
Schwinger, Feynman and others has been very successful . . . but the resulting 
theory is an ugly and incomplete one, and cannot be considered as a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem of the electron.” Dirac here demonstrates that a 
scientist may ascribe to a theory a high score in a logico-empirical evaluation, 
but a low score in an aesthetic assessment. If his aesthetic judgement of the 
theory were directed at ascertaining its likely predictive performance, it would 
scarcely differ so widely from his opinion of it on logico-empirical criteria. 
This hints that something of Dirac’s stance in his aesthetic assessment of 
quantum electrodynamics may be captured by the statement that it embodies a 
lack of interest in the empirical virtues of the theory. 

The historical record contains also a class of instances in which theories 
Judged aesthetically pleasing have simultaneously been recognized as empiri- 
cally inadequate. E. Schrödinger has aesthetic praise but empirical criticism for 
the Lamarckian theory of evolution: he writes that it is ‘beautiful, elating, 
encouraging and invigorating’, but adds, ‘Unhappily Lamarckism is unten- 
able. The fundamental assumption on which it rests, namely, that acquired 
properties can be inherited, is wrong’.'” The same disjunction is asserted more 
recently by D. Sciama in commenting on the cosmological steady-state theory 
of F. Hoyle and others: ‘It is very beautiful but it is now in serious conflict with 
observation’. 8 

Each such instance lends weight to the proposition that scientists hold the 
outcome of their aesthetic evaluation of theories not to depend upon their 
empirical judgements of them. J. Rosen generalizes from the observation that a 
theory with less aesthetic appeal than another may exhibit superior empirical 
virtues: 


If we eavesdrop on private discussions among scientists, we might hear expres 
sions such as, “This is a beautiful theory (of ours)!’ or, ‘His theory 1s rather ugly.’ 
Both theories might be equally good, in that they both explain the same natural 
phenomena equally well. In fact, the ‘ugly’ theory might even be better. ° 


If the possibility exists that the ‘ugly’ or aesthetically less pleasing theory is 
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empirically ‘better’ than the ‘beautiful’ one, it must be that the evaluation of 
the theory on empirical grounds is not systematically correlated with its evalu- 
ation on aesthetic grounds. If the aesthetic evaluation is independent of the 
empirical one, it must be that the procedure of assessing theories aesthetically 
is carried out with no regard for the empirical or predictive utility which 
application of the theory would afford. Rosen’s is thus a further voice in 
support of the thesis that the aesthetic evaluations which scientists perform of 
their theories are carried out in an attitude of utilitarian disinterestedness. 

The component of scientific practice which is revealed in these statements 
appears eminently suited to an application of the aesthetic theory of Bullough. 
As section 2 described, Bullough acknowledges that much evaluation of 
objects of perception is concerned to rank them according to the practical or 
utilitarian advantage which they afford to the percipient. Scientists’ theories 
are doubtless evaluated in this spirit when they are subjected to experimental 
test: after all, the purpose of such tests is to ascertain the empirical adequacy of 
theories, and thereby the degree to which they are likely to reveal themselves 
useful in future applications. But Bullough suggests that one may adopt an 
aesthetic evaluative stance, different from the utilitarian one, by disregarding 
the utilitarian interests which one might have in the object of perception. This 
act is precisely the one which scientists perform in turning an aesthetic evalua- 
tive eye upon their theories: this is how for instance Sciama can say that the 
steady-state theory is at once beautiful and in conflict with observation. The 
latter judgement is the outcome of an empirical or utilitarian evaluation, and 
captures Sciama’s expectation that the theary will afford cosmologists little 
predictive advantage in applications to come. This unfavourable empirical 
evaluation however does not preclude Sciama’s simultaneously feeling that the 
theory has aesthetic merits, revealed to him through a judgement which 
abstracts from the utilitarian dimension of the theory. 


5. SHAFTESBURY AND HUTCHESON ON THE AESTHETIC QUALITIES OF THEORIES 


The suggestion that the theories of science are commonly subjected not only 
to utilitarian assessments aiming at determining their likely empirical worth, 
but also to disinterested evaluations on aesthetic criteria, can be found in the 
cighteenth-century originators of the theory of the aesthetic attitude. 

The idea that a disinterested perceptual attitude may be applied to scientific 
theories surfaces when Shaftesbury turns from considering the perception of 
beauty in nature to the aesthetic delight afforded by contemplation of 
theorems in mathematics: 


There is no one who, by the least progress in science or learning, has come to 
know barely the principles of mathematics, but has found, that in the exercise of 
his mind on the discoveries he there makes . . . he receives a pleasure and delight 
superior to that of sense. When we have thoroughly searched into the nature of this 
contemplative delight, we shall find it of a kind which relates not in the least to any 
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private interest of the creature, nor has for its object any self-good or advantage of 
the private system.” 


Shaftesbury here maintains that chere exist two modes of attention which are 
commonly directed upon the products of mathematical reasoning. One relates 
to the interests which the percipient may hold in the use of a theorem or 
theory; the other, which Shaftesbury is concerned to distinguish from the 
former, yields a ‘contemplative delight’ which is wholly disjoint from pros- 
pects of utilitarian advantage. Shaftesbury’s follower P. Hutcheson dis- 
tinguishes the aesthetic contemplation of scientific knowledge from an 
awareness of the scientific or empirical utility which its application affords: 


It is casy to sec how men are charmed with the beauty of such knowledge, besides 
its usefulness. ... And this pleasure we enjoy even when we have no prospect of 
obtaining any other advantage from such manner of deduction than the immediate 
pleasure of contemplating the beauty.” 


Shaftesbury’s and Hutcheson’s remarks on mathematics and science accord 
with the idea that scientific theories are subjected to assessment on two 
separate evaluative canons, one concerned with the empirical worth of the 
theory as evinced by its application in prediction, and the other concemed in an 
aesthetically disinterested fashion with the purely perceptual qualities of the 
theory.” 

As evidence for the thesis that our aesthetic judgements of objects of percep- 
tion are uncorrelated to our assessments about the objects’ likely practical use 
to us, Hutcheson adduces the frequent human practice of sacrificing utilitarian 
virtues in the search for sensations of beauty: he asks, ‘Do not we often see 
convenience and use neglected to obtain beauty, without any other prospect of 
advantage in the beautiful form than the suggesting the pleasant ideas of 
beauty?” This question might well be posed in scientific practice too. If 
theories are susceptible to evaluation on two uncorrelated evaluative canons, as 
we have seen, it is possible for the verdict delivered in a case of theory-choice 
by the application of one canon to conflict with that of the other; in a practical 
instance, in which a decision were required between two competing theories, 
such a conflict might result in one theory’s being recommended for adoption 
by the aesthetic canon, and the other’s being accorded preference by the 
empirical canon. Ifa scientist resolved to ‘see convenience and use neglected to 
obtain beauty’, he or she might be led to opt for the theory which appeared to 
exhibit the superior aesthetic virtues, even if its competitor appeared empiri- 
cally superior by dint, say, of its predictive record. This stance corresponds 
precisely to that taken by Dirac towards quantum electrodynamics, and 
reported in the previous section: Dirac paid tribute to the empirical virtues of ~ 
the theory, but was led none the less to resist it on the grounds of his dis- 
satisfaction with it on extra-empirical, aesthetic grounds. 
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6. CONCLUSIONS 


It is cogent and fruitful to view scientists’ aesthetic evaluations of their 
theories as an exercise of a mode of disinterested attention. This hunch 
establishes communications between two previously separate bodies of specu- 
lation: the debate on the merits of theories of the aesthetic attitude, and investi- 
gations of scientists’ practice of evaluating scientific theories on aesthetic 
grounds. Each body is strengthened by its new links. The aesthetic theory of 
Bullough gains reference to a domain in which the disinterested mode of 
attention appears to operate; in fact, the theory of the disinterested attitude 
may model scientists’ practice of aesthetic evaluation of their theories more 
accurately than it does the evaluation of art works. For its part, speculation on 
the nature of scientists’ aesthetic evaluations gains an elaborate and dis- 
tinguished corpus of aesthetic theory which demonstrates prima facie applica- 
bility and which may be able to offer guidance for further philosophical 
investigation of this aspect of scientific practice. 

The extension of the theory of the aesthetic attitude to scientific practice may 
hold one additional point of interest for aesthetic theory. The application of 
aesthetic categories to intellectual constructs is considerably less familiar to 
work in aesthetics today than it was at the time of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
H. Osborne laments this decline, which he attributes to changes in the con- 
cerns of the philosophical community rather than to any lack of value of the 
notion: 


Nowadays the concept of intellectual beauty is not, I believe, commonly repudi- 
ated as much as neglected; few of the standard works on aesthetics pay more than 
lip-service to it and I know of none which has eather attempted a deep analysis or 
given to it equal weight with sensory beauties m the framing of general aesthetic 
concepts.™ 


As recent work in the philosophy of science shows, the notion of intellectual 
beauty is alive and under constant application in science: aesthetic factors play a 
distinctive part in shaping scientific practice, for instance in helping to 
determine the evaluations which communities pass on theories. The remedy to 
the neglect identified by Osborne may therefore fittingly pass through the 
study of the intellectual categories applied by scientists to their theories. Such a 
study might best be undertaken on the working assumptions that the aesthetic 
evaluative judgements passed in scientific practice are at least frequently disin- 
terested, and that therefore this component of scientific practice might support 
an application of the theory which holds aesthetic perception to be the exercise 
of a disinterested mode of attention. 


James W. McAllister, Faculty of Philosophy, University of Leiden, P.O. Box 9515, 
2300 RA Leiden, The Netherlands. 
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THE AESTHETIC VALUE OF FRACTAL 
IMAGES 
Larry Short 


I 


WITH THE 1975 publication of Fractals: Form, Chance, and Dimension,’ Benoit 
Mandelbrot pioneered a new frontier of scientific investigation, one that 
attempts to describe complex, and even random or chaotic, natural 
phenomena in terms of rather simple geometrical models. Actually, of course, 
this new frontier is an extension of an older tradition with roots in natural 
philosophy all the way back to Pythagoras. It was a viable tradition up 
through the scientific revolution; Kepler, for instance, discovered the three 
laws of planetary motion in attempting to model the solar system in terms of 
the five ‘perfect solids’. The tradition has been dormant because scientists have 
since found that the world simply does not conform to Euclidean geometry. 
As Mandelbrot writes, ‘Clouds are not spheres, mountains are not cones, 
coastlines are not circles, and bark is not smooth, nor does lightning travel in a 
straight line’.? 

Given the new tool of fractal geometry, however, mathematicians and 
scientists have had great success in mathematically describing a variety of 
natural phenomena, including: mountain ranges, coastlines, clouds, trees, 
rivers, star clusters, lightning bolts, flames, geological formations, and elec- 
tronic noise. Based on this success, Mandelbrot’s colleague Richard Voss 
declares that ‘there is now a geometry that is appropriate for the irregular 
shapes of the real world’.> 

Also from the time of Pythagoras, aestheticians have been interested in the 
relation between nature and art. Plato theorized that this relation had some- 
thing to do with ‘imitation’; Kant that ‘nature... prescribes the rule... to 
art’.* For this reason, it would seem appropriate that aestheticians take an 
interest in this new way of describing nature; it may be that there is something 
useful in it. 

Imagine an equilateral triangle. Divide each side into thirds. With the middle 
third of each side as a base, construct three other equilateral triangles. The 
result is a Star of David. Now divide each of the twelve sides into equal thirds 
and use the middle third as a base for equilateral triangles. Continue this 
process indefinitely. The result is a Koch snowflake, invented by Helge von 
Koçh in 1904. 
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For about a hundred years pure mathematicians had created mathematical 
curiosities, such as the Koch snowflake, that appeared to be totally fictitious 
constructs with no implications for natural scientists. But Mandelbrot saw two 
interesting implications of these curiosities. First, the snowflake would never 
exceed the boundary of a circle drawn around the original triangle. Since the 
process is repeated indefinitely, the outline of the curve is infinite, but it is fully 
enclosed in the finite, two-dimensional circle. Mandelbrot surmised that the 
snowflake curve must therefore have a dimension that is greater than one but 
less than two. In short, though as a line it has a Euclidean dimension of one, its 
‘actual’ dimension must be greater than that. Mandelbrot calls this kind of 
curve a fractal, from the Latin fractus, broken, fragmented, irregular.* Second, 
each section of the outline, no matter how small, must be exactly similar 
to any other section, hence fractal objects exhibit ‘self-similarity across 
scale’. 

The best known fractal object is the Mandelbrot set, which exhibits self- 
similarity across scale, or ‘scaling’, at magnifications of over a trillion to one.® 
Scaling is not limited to mathematical curiosities though; it is also character- 
istic of many natural phenomena. For instance, a slice of the night sky contains 
a distribution of stars; a slice of that slice contains the same distribution; and 
another slice yet still the same, on up to the resolution of one’s telescope. Also 
for instance, a coastline seen from 100 miles is similar to the same coastline 
seen from 10 miles or one mile, or 10 feet, on down to the resolution of one’s 
microscope. Because of this scaling, it is impossible to say, from visual clues 
alone, at what resolution a photograph of such a phenomenon was taken; a 
given photograph of, say, the night sky, might represent a square inch or a 
square mile. It looks the same either way. One reason that fractal geometry is 
such a powerful tool is because it can accurately describe this characteristic 
scaling of natural phenomena. 

Not only does fractal geometry describe natural phenomena, it can also be 
used to simulate, or ‘fake’ or ‘forge’, them. In other words, fractal principles 
can be used to create exceedingly realistic images or models of these natural 
phenomena. For instance, topological representations created fractally are 
indistinguishable from the real thing. Furthermore, these fractal simulations 
are useful; petroleum engineers routinely use them because they can accurately 
model the distribution of oil in sedimentary rock.’ This characteristic of frac- 
tals explains why schoolchildren find it so easy to create plausible, but fic- 
titious, maps of rivers and coastlines; one just draws a squiggly line that 
approximates the contours of the original. Since the map looks ‘right’, teachers 
won’t examine it and detect the forgery. At least, they never caught me. And, 
though I didn’t know it then, the reason the map looks right is that the 
squiggly line, like the river or coastline it simulates, is a fractal. Likewise, 
while I was preparing Figure 1 several observers volunteered descriptions of it: 
dragon, ginseng root, fjord, lightning bolt, tree branch. It is actually a detail Ofw 
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the Mandelbrot set, approximately 0.00017 square, at a magnification of 
23677. 

These examples are spatial, but fractal principles also apply to distribution in 
time. Voss has found that temporal variations in naturally occurring noise are 
also describable. The spectral density, a measurement of frequency fluctua- 
tions, basically the ratio of the size of a fluctuation to its frequency of occur- 
rence, of natural noise, for instance that in electronic circuits like the 
telephone, is no more purely random than the shape of a coastline. Each 
frequency is correlated with those that came before, just as each point on a 
coastline can’t be just anywhere but is somehow related to its neighbours. Of 
course, the relation is not a simple one, which is why it was not describable 
until the advent of fractal geometry. 

In the case of noise, the correlation constant, i.e., the slope of the spectral 
density, when quantified, tends towards a predictable value, 1/f. ‘1/f? means 
that the likelihood of any change is inversely proportional to the size (i.e., 
JSrequency) of the change or, to simplify, the larger a fluctuation the less likely 
it is to occur. This predictable value of 1/f is not tautologous, at least in any 
obvious way; the noise could have exhibited varying degrees of correlation. 
For instance, it could show no correlation and hence be purely random or 
‘white’, or it could exhibit a high degree of correlation that would best be 
described as Brownian or ‘brown’. The spectral density of white noise does 
not vary with frequency, so all changes would be equally likely; the density of 
brown noise varies inversely with the square of the frequency, so large changes 
would be so unlikely as to be virtually non-existent. 

Although all three types of noise are fractal, 1/f is a way of mathematically 
describing the middle ground between no and high correlation. According to 


Voss this type of noise is extremely widespread: 


1/f noise is found in almost all electronic components ... It occurs in all time 
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standards from the most accurate atomic docks and quartz oscillators to the 
ancient hourglass. It is found in ocean flows and the changes in yearly flood levels 
of the river Nile as recorded by the ancient Egyptians. It is found in the small 
voltages measurable across nerve membranes due to sodium and potassium flow. 
Even the flow of automobiles on an expressway gives 1/f noise.* 


In short, then, fractal geometry is as useful in describing complex temporal 
phenomena as it is in describing spatial phenomena. 

Since such a variety of natural phenomena exhibit fractal organization, this 
newly discovered principle of natural organization should be of some interest 
to aestheticians, especially those who believe, with Plato, Kant, and Wilde, 
that there is a significant relationship between nature and art. 


0 

The suggestions that fractal geometry may have implications for aesthetics 
have come mainly from mathematicians, not philosophers; since it is certainly 
possible that they are not cognizant of the subtleties of modern aesthetics, 
these suggestions ought not to be accepted uncritically. On the other hand, 
developments such as fractal geometry and chaos theory indicate that much 
useful information can slip between the cracks of our institutional compart- 
mentalization of knowledge. Fractal geometry itself is neither pure maths nor 
pure physics, and for this reason for years neither pure mathematicians nor 
pure physicists paid much attention to it. 

After analysing various naturally occurring sounds Voss applied the same 
techniques to music and found that it exhibited the same spectral density as 
naturally occurring noise. He analysed various samples of music, Bach, Scott 
Joplin, Debussey, Beethoven, mediaeval music, R. Strauss, the Beatles,’ and 
found that they all exhibited the characteristic 1/f spectral density: 


Onc of my most exciting discoveries was the measurement that almost all musical 
melodies also mimic 1/f noise. Music has the same blend of randomness and 
predictability that is found in 1/f noise ... There is little to distinguish these 
measured spectral densities for different types of western music from each other or 
from the 1/f noise . . .”° 


In his most recent discussion of this phenomena, however, Voss has modified 
his position slightly, as he acknowledges: 


With the exception of very modern composers like Stockhausen, Jolet, and Carter 
(where the melody fluctuations approach white noise at low frequencies) all types 
of music share this 1/f noise base.” 


Both Voss and Martin Gardner suggest that fractal analysis provides an answer 
to Plato’s question as to what ‘worthy object is being imitated’ by harmony 
and rhythm. Voss states that “The measurements suggest that music is imitat- 
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ing the characteristic way that our world changes in time’. 

In an article in Scientific American discussing the implications of Voss’s, and 
Mandelbrot’s, research, Gardner observes that ‘This work . . . does suggest a 
curious way in which good music may mirror a subtle statistical property of 
the world’.** Voss and Mandelbrot have explanations of why this might be so. 
Voss notes that ‘the small voltages measurable across nerve membranes due to 
sodium and potassium flow’ are 1/f noise,!* and he suggests that ‘a 1/f noise 
(perhaps that found in nerve membranes) may have an essential role in the 
creative process’.'° Similarly, Gardner reports Mandelbrot’s contention that 
electrical activity: 


at the periphery of the nervous system . . . tends to be white. The closer one gets to 
the brain, however, the closer the dectrical fluctuations approach 1/f. The nervous 
system seems to act like a complex filtering device screening out irrelevant ele- 
ments and processing only the patterns of change that are useful for intelligent 
behavior. '6 


In short, Voss and Mandelbrot suggest that we favour 1/f music because it is 
built into us. A good aesthetic must be grounded in a theory of consciousness 
and theirs is certainly possible. If it could be investigated and confirmed, a task 
well beyond this essay, it would indeed have important implications. There is, 
however, a simpler explanation of their observation that music tends to fit the 
1/f correlation. Numerous observers, including John Dewey and Gardner 
himself, have noticed that, in order to be interesting, music needs regularity 
and variation. As Dewey says, ‘The live creature demands order in his living 
but he also demands novelty. Confusion is displeasing but so is ennui’. Y 
Gardner expressed it this way: 


It is commonplace in musical criticism to say that we enjoy good music because it 
offers a mixture of order and surprise. .. . Surprise would not be surprise if there 
were not sufficient order for us to anticipate what is likely to come next. If we 
guess too accurately . . . there is no surprise at all. Good music, like a person’s life 
or the pageant of history, is a wonderful mixture of expectation and unanticipated 
turns. '8 


Purely random sound, white sound, would lack regularity; there would be no 
formation of expectation. At the other extreme, highly correlated sound, 
Brownian sound, would be overly predictable, unable to sustain interest. 
Abraham Moles addressed this same phenomenon from the perspective of 
information theory. According to Moles, ““Gntelligibility” varies inversely as 
originality’. He proposed a scale at one end of which are completely intelligible 
patterns such as ‘ABABABAB....’, and at the other end, completely original 
ones such as ‘Income oblique forced seamanlike weakly bleeder dog rutile. . .’. 
Since patterns at the extremes of the scale are either trivial or unintelligible, 
useful information is conveyed by those in the middle, such as “The two men 
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looked tired but otherwise totally healthy when they stepped down from the 
plane . . .’,!® that combine intelligibility and originality. I think Voss is on the 
same track when he says, ‘The 1/f spectrum for quantities associated with 
music and speech is, perhaps, not so surprising. We speculate the measures of 
“intelligent” behavior should show a 1/f-like power spectrum’. 

As can be seen, the 1/f correlation satisfies the demand for order and 
novelty, predictability and surprise, intelligibility and originality. Accord- 
ingly, the observation that sounds perceived as musical have a 1/f correlation is 
not really unexpected. Since music is written to be 1/f, it should come as no 
surprise that it displays this correlation. Gardner agrees that “There is nothing 
new about this insight’, but goes on to note that ‘what Voss has done is to 
suggest a mathematical measure for this mixture’. Voss’s accomplishment, 
then, is to use fractal geometry to describe mathematically a relationship that 
had previously been presumed but indefinite. 

Voss further maintains that tonal sequences can be computer-generated to 
correspond to any of the three correlations, white, 1/f, brown, and that, when 
this is done, listeners choose the 1/f sequences as more ‘musical’. In his Ph.D. 
dissertation Voss had reported that: 


Our 1/f music was judged by most listeners to be far more pleasing than either the ` 
white music (which was ‘too random’) or the scaleike [brown] music (which was 
‘too correlated’). Indeed the surprising sophistication of the 1/f music (which was 
close to being ‘just right’) suggests that the 1/f noise source is an excellent method 
of adding time correlations.” 


And after subsequent research he reiterated his conclusion, ‘Samples of this 1/f 
music sound recognizably musical, but from a foreign or unknown culture’.* 
If these reports are true, it indicates that listeners can distinguish, for whatever 
reason, 1/f from other kinds of tonal sequences. For this reason, Voss suggests 
` that composers of stochastic music, who typically use a random tone generator 
coupled with transition and rejection rules to eliminate some ‘inappropriate’ 
notes, may wish to investigate 1/f algorithms. 


I 

I have myself performed three experiments using an algorithm suggested by 
Voss to Gardner. I programmed the computer to generate tonal sequences 
with white (random), 1/f, and brown variations in pitch and duration. As can 
be seen from Figure 2, which consists of three representative samples, the 
transcriptions of these sequences are recognizably distinct. 

In the first trial, I used computer-generated tones with variation in pitch but 
no variation in duration. The listeners suggested, vociferously, that neither the 
white, 1/f, nor brown sequences were musical bécause the notes had no tonal 
quality, rhythm, or phrasing. In the second trial, I again used computer- 
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generated tones but with variations in both pitch and duration. This time the 
listeners found the sequences with variation in duration to be more musical, 
whether they were 1/f or white. They did not distinguish between 1/f and 
white variation in pitch, either with or without variations in duration. 

My experiments indicate that listeners are not able to separate the pattern of 
variation in pitch from other components of musicality, specifically variation 
in duration (rhythm) and tonal quality (instrumentation). To the extent that 
they can differentiate these qualities, they seem to give greater priority to the 
presence of variation in duration, not its nature as random or 1/f, and to the 
tonal quality of the sound. The listeners gave least importance to variations in 
pitch. None of them found the brown variations interesting; they preferred, 
but did not distinguish between, the random and 1/f variations. ‘These experi- 
ments suggest that the perception of musicality is complicated and that it is 
very difficult, at least, to separate pitch from rhythm and instrumentation, 
indicating that listeners do not hear these components separately. 

Por the third trial, I generated the sequences by computer but had them 
recorded on a synthesizer. This time I presented only sequences with both 
variations in pitch and duration. This third trial was the interesting one. The 
subjects of the experiment were a musically sophisticated group, conversant 
with the moder art music of Stockhausen, Jolet, and Carter, who could 
differentiate easily between the three types of music. They found all sequences 
to be ‘musical’, but, almost unanimously, preferred the ones with random, not 
1/f, variations in pitch and duration. They described the brown music as 
monotonous, trivial, uninteresting, the 1/f music as conventional, unobjec- 
tionable, pleasant, and the random music as interesting, challenging, stimulat- 
ing.” In other words, they did not hear the random music as random; they 
heard order and variety. Since the music was random, where did the order and 
variety come from? 

My trials suggest that Voss may be on to something, but also that he and 
Gardner, in his interpretation of Voss’s results, have overlooked the crucially 
important role of human understanding in aesthetic experience. Fortunately, it 
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just may be that Immanuel Kant had already provided us with the insight 
necessary to correct the oversight. 


IV 


Kant writes that the pleasure that characterizes an aesthetic judgement, ‘does 
have a causality in it, namely, to keep us in the state of the presentation itself 
and to keep the cognitive powers engaged without any further aim. We linger 
in our contemplation of the beautiful’. Our pleasure is a pure, disinterested 
pleasure; it arises in the reflective judgement; in fact, it is evidence of the 
judgement. Yet it does have a sort of purpose, which is to keep us involved. 
Kant explains the pleasure as arising from the free play of our imagination as 
we attempt to make sense of the intuition. Whether or not his explanation of it 
is correct, Kant has noticed that the non-cognitive experience of being ‘locked- 
in’ to a work of art is essential to the aesthetic experience; when all is said and 
done, it may be the aesthetic experience. 

As odd as it may seem, though it may not be any more odd than Kant’s, the 
fractal geometers also have an implicit explanation of the same phenomena. If 
fractal structure is built into our nervous systems, and to some extent it is (the 
1/f nature of cellular noise is established), it should not be too hard to suppose 
that there is some resonance or feedback between our perceptual apparatus and 
that which is perceived. There is no good reason to believe that this is so, but 
there is no good reason to believe Kant either, other than that his system is 
coherent and provides a useful explanation of experience. As far as I am 
concerned, ‘resonance’ is a very apt characterization of my experience in the 
Sistine Chapel or in the presence of Van Gogh’s L’église d’Auvers-sur-Oise. Also 
to my mind, the important thing is not the explanation but the experience 
itself, and the awareness that any adequate aesthetic must account for it. 

This is not to say, of course, that we should uncritically accept the 
geometers’ speculative notion of an isomorphism between our neural physio- 
logy and the aesthetic object as an adequate explanation of Kant’s idea of the 
free play of the imagination. After all, the simple fact that two theories account 
for the same phenomenon doesn’t make them equivalent. Nevertheless, the 
mathematicians’ concern with naturalness may provide us with a significant 
clue to one of the most important aspects of Kant’s aesthetic, the idea of 
purposiveness. 

Purposiveness, which has been alternatively translated as regularity or fit- 
tingness, is crucial to Kant’s aesthetic. Kant’s argument in brief is that in the 
reflective judgement our understanding matches the indeterminate concept of 
purposiveness with the intuition. He calls purposiveness indeterminate 
because it does not determine any specific object. For instance, if a perception 
is present and we cognize it as a painting, we have not made a reflective 
judgement but have had an experience or empirical cognition. We have 
matched the determinate concept ‘painting’ to our intuition and thus 
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determined the object. But if the intuition is present and we feel pleasure in the 
presentation without thinking about it, or knowing why, or giving it a name, 
then we have made an aesthetic judgement. In this case, although imagination 
can match the intuition with indeterminate purposiveness, it discovers no 
appropriate determinate concepts. Thus unconstrained, our cognitive powers 
are in free play. This free play is pleasurable, because, even though purposive- 
ness is ‘the one and only way in which we must proceed when reflecting on the 
objects of nature with the aim of having thoroughly coherent experience’, still 
“we rejoice (actually we are relieved of a need) when, just as if it were a lucky 
chance favoring our aim, we do find [it]’.”’ It is in the pleasure that we know 
our judgement. Furthermore, since purposiveness is indeterminate, there is no 
closure; the pleasure continues and ‘we linger in our contemplation of the 
beautiful’. However, notwithstanding that it is a transcendental concept, we 
don’t find purposiveness everywhere; sometimes we rejoice and sometimes we 
do not. The indeterminate purposiveness itself, then, is in our understanding, 
but it, or, more accurately, the receptiveness to it, is also in the intuition. 
Somehow the intuition is conducive or amenable to this match with indeter- 
minate purposiveness, or, in other words, the intuition is legitimately charac- 
terizable as purposive. 

So, in my experiments with tonal sequences, this is where the order and 
variety came from, the understanding of the listeners. In all three of my trials, 
if the tonal sequences allowed it, the listeners would hear them in terms of 
predictability and surprise, that is, as musically interesting. Those sequences 
without rhythmic variation, definitely, and the Brownian sequences, 
generally, were just not receptive to being understood in this way, but as long 
as there was sufficient tonal and rhythmic variety, the understanding could 
play with them. Furthermore, the ‘jaded’ understandings of the musically 
sophisticated listeners could play more enjoyably with the white variations. 
The tonal sequences were random, but they heard them otherwise; the 
‘otherwise’ could only have arisen in their understanding. However, their 
understanding was not completely unconstrained by the phenomenon; the 
listeners did ‘rejoice’ when they found the particularly purposive combination 
of predictability and surprise. 

Whatever ‘purposiveness’ is, it seems reasonable to suppose that it might 
involve ‘naturalness’. One reason for this supposition is that Kant often discus- 
ses the beautiful and the sublime with reference to natural phenomena, ‘shape- 
less mountain masses, with their pyramids of ice’, ‘the gloomy raging sea’, and 
‘Milky Way’,* and ‘Tall oaks and lonely shadows in a sacred grove are 
sublime; flower beds, low hedges, and trees trimmed in figures are beautiful’. 
Similarly, in discussing rhythm as a condition of form and in language strik- 
ingly close to Mandelbrot’s, Dewey writes, ‘A pond moving in ripples, forked 
lightning, the waving of branches in the wind, the beating of a bird’s wing, the 
whorl of sepals and petals, changing shadows of clouds on a meadow, are 
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simple natural rhythms.’ Not only are all of these examples of aesthetic 
experience mentioned by Kant and Dewey natural, they are also fractal. If, as 
appears to be the case, purposiveness and aesthetic experience do involve 
naturalness, then fractal geometry can help us clarify our understanding of 
them. 

Mandelbrot suggests that the scaling characteristic of fractals is important in 
the perception of naturalness: 


A scaling object ... includes as its defining characteristic the presence of very 
many different elements whose scales are of any imaginable size. There are so 
many different scales, and their harmonies are so interlaced and interact so confus- 
ingly that they are not really distinct from each other but merge into a 


continuum.” 


Examples of scaling objects include Leonardo’s The Deluge, Hokusai’s The 
Great Wave,® the Paris Opera House, and ‘the Alps and ... many other 
objects in nature, some of them visible (large or small) and others invisible to 
the naked eye’.™ Mandelbrot argues conversely that twentieth-century build- 
ings, specifically those of Mies van der Rohe, are considered ‘sterile’ and 
‘unnatural’ precisely because they are ‘scalebound’, or non-scaling.** Although 
these examples may suggest otherwise, it actually doesn’t matter whether the 
works are traditionalist or modernist. Not only the ‘classical visual arts’, 
which ‘like fractals involve very many scales of length and favor self- 
similarity’, but abstract art too can have a fractal aspect, according to Mandel- 
brot, ‘Abstract paintings vary on this account: those I like to tend to be close to 
fractal geometric art, but many are closer to standard geometric art—too close 
for my own comfort and enjoyment’.* 

Unfortunately Mandelbrot does not suggest any examples, but one might 
compare Jackson Pollock’s Sounds in the Grass to Piet Mondrian’s Composition 
in Blue, Black, and Yellow. Mandelbrot doesn’t mention Mondrian, but he 
seems to have him in mind when he suggests that minimalist art need not be 
‘restricted to limited combinations of standard shapes: lines, circles, spirals, 
and the like’ (Euclidean geometric shapes), because ‘the fractals used in scien- 
tific models are also very simple (because science puts a premium on sim- 
plicity)’. For this reason, he maintains that photographs of fractals ‘may be 
viewed as a new kind of geometric art’.*” 

As a matter of fact, the relationship between fractals in nature and our 
pleasure in contemplating them may be most clear in photography. Because of 
the scaling nature of fractals and ‘because it came in through an effort to 
imitate Nature in order to guess its laws, it may well be that fractal art is 
readily accepted because it is not truly unfamiliar’.** As Gardner speculates, 
‘Perhaps this is why photographers with a keen sense of aesthetics find it easy 
to take photomicrographs of natural patterns that are almost indistinguishable 
from abstract expressionist art’.” 
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The photographer Michael McGuire finds an awareness of scaling in the 
photographs of Ansel Adams, particularly Mt Williamson from Manzanar,” 
which consists of a large boulder in the foreground, behind which other 
boulders recede towards the distant mountain. Adams himself has said of this 


photograph: 


Beyond a certain distance, a great field of granite boulders will appear as perfectly 
smooth stones, the natural textures being beyond the resolving power of the lens 
and/or the emulsion. In order to suggest the substance of these stones it is necess- 
ary to include in the very near foreground a boulder in which the texture is 
adequately revealed.*! 


McGuire concludes that ‘Adams is telling us that fractals are essential’; accord- 
ing to McGuire himself, they are ‘a piece of what makes reality “real”, 

The same principles may be applied to moving pictures as well. The film 
Koyaanisqatsi® mhkes the point by juxtaposing natural images and artificial 
images, expecting, I believe, that the viewer will judge that the natural, fractal, 
images are more pleasurable and beautiful than the artificial, non-fractal, ones. 

Fractals do not guarantee naturalness, witness the artificial Koch snowflake, 
but they seem to underlie it, just as purposiveness does not impart a purpose, 
but is necessary for it. As purposiveness is the sine qua non of purpose, fractals 
may be that of naturalness. To the extent that purposiveness involves natural- 
ness, it involves fractals. 


V 


When we make aesthetic judgements, Kant believed that we are justified in 
expecting universal assent. Kant’s explanation for this expectation is that we 
have a ‘common sense’: ‘All it asserts is that we are justified in presupposing 
universally in all people the same subjective conditions of the power of judg- 
ment that we find in ourselves’. In other words, though the aesthetic judge- 
ment is subjective, the mental process from which it results is shared. Fractal 
geometry could have two things to say in this connection. 

First, if our response to fractals is somehow innate, built into our nervous 
systems or whatever, it is analogous to Kant’s common sense, Le., subjective 
but shared. This suggests, but of course does not establish, that it might be 
possible or fruitful to look to our common cerebral hardware as the ground of 
commonalties in our experience of the world. 

Second, since fractals are describable, if they contribute in any way to 
beauty then they provide an objective referent for beauty. As I was describing 
this research to a friend, a truck driver, computer programmer, and devotee of 
Hamlet, in short a natural philosopher, he saw the implication immediately, ‘If 
that’s right, then beauty is not just in the eye of the beholder’. 

Yet, there is a possible conflict with Kant implicit here. Kant is very clear 
that a reflective judgement does not determine an object or, in other words, 
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give it an attribute. Even though it grammatically appears to be a predicate, 
beauty is not an attribute; it is our judgement, which we know is disinterested 
pleasure. Nor is beauty a concept; if it were then the question of beauty would 
be subject to demonstration or proof, which Kant specifically denies. There- 
fore, the argument that fractal structure can provide an external or objective 
quantification or measurement of beauty is incompatible with Kant. In other 
words, fractal structure is not a sufficient condition of beauty. 

The mathematicians, however, are well aware of this. They know, as Voss 
states the case, that ‘There is, however, more to music than 1/f noise’.“ Or in 
Gardner’s words, ‘No one pretends, of course, that stochastic 1/f music, even 
with added transition and rejection rules, can compete with the music of good 
composers’. “é 

When Kant says ‘nature, through genius, prescribes the rule not to science 
but to art’,” the rules prescribed may very well be determinable by fractal 
analysis. The fractals, however, are not the rule itself, since to forge a fractal 
melody or landscape is not automatically to create something beautiful. If it 
were, then art would be a mechanical process, and Kant and the mathemati- 
cians agree that this is not the case. Kant’s position is clear: ‘Genius itself 
cannot describe or indicate scientifically how it brings about its products . . . he 
himself does not know how he came by the ideas for it; nor is it in his power to 
devise such products . . . by following a plan’. And so is Gardner’s: “But just 
what composers do when they weave their beautiful patterns of meaningless 
sounds remains a mystery that even they do not understand’. So, what is the 
conclusion for aesthetics? 

The evidence is compelling that fractals are connected to naturalness, and 
through naturalness to purposiveness. As aestheticians, we can recognize that 
fractals are characteristic of the physical work, and that an aesthetic judgement 
reflects the free play of our human imagination. If we find that fractals are also 
a principle of our understanding, in that they contribute to the ‘indeterminate 
concept’ that guides the play of the imagination, then the mathematicians will 
have done us a real service by bringing them to our attention. Even if not, to 
the extent that a concern with fractals makes us more conscious of what we see 
and hear, it will still sharpen our awareness and cultivate our taste.” 


Larry Short, 178-1 Moore Drive, Tallahassee, Florida 32304, U.S.A. 
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DANTO ON ARTISTIC 
INDISCERNIBILITY, INTERPRETATION 


AND RELATIONS 
R. A. Goodrich 


RECENTLY IN this journal, attention has turned to Arthur Danto’s writings 
during the eighties. Michael Wreen, for example, examines his mishandling 
of the cognate concepts of copy and copying when alluding to the fictional 
‘Pierre Menard’ conundrum posed by Borges whereas L. B. Cebik probes the 
Hegelian undercurrents of his highly provocative predictions about the future 
of the ‘artworld’.! By contrast, this brief article wishes to return to Danto’s 
earlier papers of 1964 and 1973 which proved seminal in the formation of 
institutional views of the arts in our time. At the centre of his enterprise are 
two related aims which lend credence to the thesis that the arts by definition 
are essentially, rather than contingently, institutional. The first goal seeks to 
accommodate the fact that so much of twentieth-century artistic practice chal- 
lenges what has previously been regarded as a work of art. The second aim 
attempts to demonstrate how past works are enriched or revised by the 
emergence of the new. Without reverting to the widely known criticisms 
mounted against Danto’s followers, notably George Dickie, that institutional 
conceptions of the conferral of artistic status and of the artworld itself are 
logically flawed,” we shall argue that both above-mentioned aims are fraught 
with confusions. 

Most of us have become quite accustomed, especially since the early ’sixties, 
to the use of the objet trouvé or objet fabriqué—be it a household utensil, an item 
of furniture, or a cardboard box—functioning as a work of art, as exemplified 
by Jasper Johns, Fool’s House (1962), Claes Oldenburg, Bedroom Ensemble 
(1963), or Andy Warhol, Brillo Boxes (1964). However, the issue of what 
distinguishes an entity as a work of art from the same entity as a non-artistic 
object is by no means confined to the visual arts alone. Consider these two 


passages: 


(1) To-might, for the first time this winter, it 1s very cold. The dead cold grips the 
town in utter silence, like the silence of intense midday summer heat. In the cold 
the town seems actually to contract, to dwindle to a small black dot, scarcely larger 
than hundreds of other dots, isolated and hard to find, on the enormous European 
map. Outside, in the night, beyond the last new-built blocks of concrete flats, 
where the streets end in frozen allotment gardens, are the Prussian plains. You can 
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feel them all round you, to-night, creeping in upon the city, like an immense waste 
of unhomely ocean—sprinkled with leafless copses and icelakes and tiny villages 
which are remembered only as the outlandish names of battlefields in half-forgot- 
ten wars. 

(2) So gorgeous was the spectacle on the May moming of 1910 when nine kings 
rode in the funeral of Edward VII of England that the crowd, waiting in hushed 
and blackclad awe, could not keep back gasps of admiration. In scarlet and blue 
and green and purple, three by three the sovereigns rode through the palace gates, 
with plumed helmets, gold braid, crimson sashes, jewelled orders flashing in the 
sun. After them came five heirs apparent, forty more imperial or royal highnesses, 
seven queens—four dowager and three regnant—and a scattering of special ambas- 
sadors from uncrowned countries. Together they represented seventy nations in 
the greatest assemblage of royalty and rank ever gathered in one place and, of its 
kind, the last. The muffled tongue of Big Ben tolled nine by the clock as the 
cortege left the palace, but on history’s clock it was sunset, and the sun of the old 
world was setting in a dying blaze of splendour never to be seen again.” 


Intrinsically, nothing at first sight about the subject-matter or the language 
used definitively stamps either of these extracts as belonging or not belonging 
to works of art. That the distinction cannot be grounded in any particular 
property or properties actually exhibited or possessed by either passage allows 
Danto to look elsewhere for the basis of discrimination. So, it would seem 
plausible for him to ask, are there external factors beyond the texts themselves 
which can help us settle the issue? 

Danto unhesitatingly answers in the affirmative. He believes that ‘pairs of 
indiscernible objects, one an artwork and one not’ can be discriminated extrin- 
sically.4 They are finally distinguishable by reference, not to this or that 
individual response, but instead to the supposed collective fact that ‘the iden- 
tical object could, in one art-historical context be an artwork and in another 
not’. Implicitly presuming such contexts to be discrete and uniform, Danto 
then claims that an object cannot be ‘an artwork at every time: the artworld 
must be ready for it’.® 

Two immediate observations may be made here. First, Danto does not link 
these re-classifications of an object into art or non-art with the respective 
presence or absence of attributions or commendations of (aesthetic) value. 
Rather, he operates upon the assumption that definitions of art works are 
fundamentally relational. Secondly, even if we concede for the sake of argu- 
ment that the artworld unproblematically consists of, say, collectors, curators, 
critics, and practitioners, we are still entitled to ask, in what does the art 
world’s readiness consist? Danto somewhat metaphorically responds: “The 
moment something is considered an artwork, it becomes subject to an inter- 
pretation. It owes its existence as an artwork to this, and when its claim to art is 
defeated, it loses its interpretation and becomes a mere thing.” In other words, 
indiscernibility is differentiated by the presence or absence of interpretation; an 
interpretation implicitly endorsed by the art world. So far, then, Danto’s 
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contention incorporates at least two central, but as yet unexamined, concep- 
tions worth pursuing in turn: indiscernibility and interpretation. 

First of all, as others have noted,® Danto’s stance centres squarely upon 
Leibniz’s negatively formulated principle of the identity of indiscernibles, 
namely, the impossibility of two or more things to be identical in all respects 
irrespective of time and place and yet to differ numerically.’ Perhaps Leibniz’s 
principle is more familiar to us nowadays in the form developed by G. E. 
Moore. When explicating ‘the conception of “differing in intrinsic nature” 
with respect to the possession of particular kinds of value, Moore proposes 
that: 


if a given thing possesses any kind of intrinsic value in a certain degree, then not 
only must that same thing possess it, under all circumstances, in the same degree, 
but also anything exactly like it, must, under all circumstances, possess it in exactly 
the same degree. .. . It is impossible that of two exactly similar things one should 
possess it and the other not, or that one should possess it in one degree and the 
other one in a different one. !° 


Expressed contrapositively, if two or more objects are not indiscernible, then 
they cannot have all their properties in common; plainly, they must differ with 
respect to at least one property whatever it be. However, Danto, in his 1964 
and 1973 papers, persists in talking about objects that are indiscernible. 

As we have already seen, the one feature distinguishing indiscernibles for 
Danto resides in the contingent relationship between an object and its socio- 
cultural ‘context’ or its ‘art world’. Perhaps supporters of Danto could remedy 
his obvious transgression of the principle of the identity of indiscernibles by 
countering that identity in all respects does not logically ensure numerical 
identity. As has been mooted," in possible worlds of a radically symmetrical 
kind, there could be two objects alone with every property in common (that 
is, before the introduction of an asymmetric observer which would then allow 
for different relationships between the observer and these objects). But does 
what Danto calls the ‘real world’ and the ‘artworld’ adequately fulfil the 
requirements of being possible worlds of a symmetrical kind? This seems 
extremely doubtful. What ultimately makes the difference between an object 
in the real world and a work of art solely constituted by that object is sup- 
posedly ‘a certain theory of art’; a theory which ‘these days as always... 
make[s] the artworld, and art, possible’. 

Besides his confused handling of indiscernibility, the second of his two 
central conceptions further undermines Danto’s account. Whenever we recog- 
nize an object to be a work of art or not, it is not at all obvious that our 
recognition rests upon a ‘theory’ or ‘interpretation’ of that object (let alone of 
its ‘artworld’). If Danto is claiming that, as a matter of fact, theories of art have 
chronologically or pedagogically preceded the appearance of works of art, 
then such a claim seems to be false. Teachers may have repeatedly exhorted us 
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in our youth to complete this particular painting or that piece of writing: it 
would have been an unintelligible demand had they asked us to make a work 
of art. If Danto’s contention is to be understood differently as a logically 
necessary one, then again it appears to be false. To expand a little, it is neither 
incoherent nor self-contradictory for us to assert ‘We recognize Edvard 
Munch’s The Cry (1893) as a work of art, but have never held any theory or 
interpretation according to which it is a work of art’. Furthermore, if we were 
to justify why a sheet of paper streaked with black lines is or is not a work of 
art, we need not resort to some theory or interpretation of art to do so. For 
instance, we may be able to justify our claim that it is not simply by indicating 
that it resulted from, say, the splutterings of an exhaust-pipe or the spores ofa 
water-fern. The relevant justification here is not conceptually dependent upon 
some prior, simultaneous, or even subsequent possession of an interpretation 
or theory of art. 

Supporters of Danto might reply that our recognition of artistic objects 
nevertheless relies upon our prior knowledge of particular socio-cultural con- 
ventions. For example, in the case of certain paintings such as René Magritte’s 
La Condition humaine I (1933), we need to be able to distinguish between the 
foreground and the background of the canvas, between the framed area 
delimiting the work and its surroundings, and so forth. Again, in the case of 
certain literary works such as Lawrence Steme’s Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman (1767), we need to discriminate the publisher’s blurb and 
flysheet from the pages of the text, the pronominal reference system of ordi- 
nary discourse from that of literary discourse (where the ‘I’ need not refer to 
the author nor the ‘you’ to the reader), and so on. Ironically, however, we 
could acknowledge the same point about conventions in the case of perceiving 
the above-mentioned sheet of paper streaked with black lines. The confusion 
here for those persuaded by Danto lies in the failure to grasp that the prerequi- 
sites involved in recognizing an object operate independently of understanding 
that it is or is not a work of art, let alone of understanding a work of art. Yet 
Danto appears to conflate all these processes. As a result, we are left to puzzle 
how the dependence upon ‘interpretation’ or ‘theory’ by works of art (as 
distinct from certain kinds of discourse about works of art) might be illumin- 
ated. Any appeal at this juncture to Danto’s rationale for the need of interpreta- 
tion when confronting instances of a metaphysical principle of the identity of 
indiscernibles only helps to compound the puzzle. 

Danto’s problems do not end with the issue of artistic indiscernibility and 
interpretation, but extend to that of artistic relations. He concludes his 1964 
paper by attempting to demonstrate how ‘the theories that make artworks 
possible’ also explain ‘their relationship to one another’. The relationship of 
particular moment here is what Danto terms a ‘retroactive enrichment’, 
where, with the increasing variety in time of ‘artistically relevant predicates’, 
works of art become ‘more complex’."* At a given time, postulates Danto, the 
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description ‘is non-expressionist’, for example, can be predicated of every 
work of art. However, it should be noted, if at that time nothing had been 
both an art work and expressionist, the predicate ‘is non-expressionist’ would 
have yet to be realized as an artistically relevant one. Developing this argument 
further, Danto hypothesizes: 


suppose an artist determines that H shall henceforth be arnstically relevant for all 
paintings and if his is the first and only painung that is H, every other pamtng in 
existence becomes non-H, and the entre community of paintings is ennched, 
together with a doubling of the available style opportunities. 3 


This line of argument closely parallels T. S. Eliot’s earlier, influential effort to 
elaborate ‘a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism’, namely: 


what happens when a new work of art is created is something that happens 
simultaneously to all the works of art which preceded it. The existng monuments 
form an ideal order among themselves, which is modified by the introduction of 
the new. ... for order to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole 
existing order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, propor- 
tions, values of cach work toward the whole are readjusted. !6 


At first glance, the institutional notion of a community or an order of 
artefacts seems best suited to an idealized inventory of all the arts. Consider 
one small subset amongst the literary-based arts this century. Danto’s notion 
of an artefactual community assumes that Bertolt Brecht, say, in scripting 
Antigone (1948) was not only overtly drawing upon Sophocles and Hölderlin, 
but was also changing the relationships within the entire subset, including the 
previous French versions in 1922 and 1942 by Jean Cocteau and Jean Anouilh 
respectively, whether known to Brecht or not. Moreover, in the year follow- 
ing the Brecht, Carl Orffs oratorio, Antigonae (1949), supposedly adds to the 
whole subset, with perhaps the further operatic inclusion of Arthur Honeg- 
get's Antigone (1927). In other words, the institutional presumption Danto 
shares with Eliot appears to be at the mercy of the vagaries of cultural trans- 
mission and translation. This is so much so that the works constituting an 
hypothetical community or ideal order amongst themselves for one artist and 
his audience could well have no recognizable connection with those works for 
another artist and his audience. 

The kind of argument articulated above by Danto raises the question of the 
extent to which, wittingly or unwittingly, he has assented to the doctrine of 
intrinsic or internal relations.” The question at issue can be exemplified as 
follows. For.any twentieth-century version of Antigone that has the relational 
property of being later than the Anouilh, it can be claimed to be necessarily 
different from any version later than the Brecht. However, does this license 
the conclusion that such a version could not be what it is—but rather would 
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necessarily be something different—if it did not have the property of being 
later than the Anouilh? It has been argued’? that the reason such a conclusion 
proves illicit centres upon a confusion between different kinds of necessity. 
That is to say, the chronologically necessary, but logically contingent, fact that 
a given twenticth-century version of Antigone happens to have the relational 
property of being later than the Anouilh has been confused with the logically 
necessary fact that anything lacking that relational property cannot be identical 
with that given version. Expressed differently, to assert that one writer’s 
version of Antigone loses its complex character or would not be what it is apart 
from its relations with works of art preceding and succeeding it is to dis- 
tinguish the version itself from such relations during the very act of denying 
that such a distinction is intelligible or possible. Therefore, even the slightest 
adherence by Danto to the supposition that the relations of a work are internal 
or intrinsic to it runs the risk of overturning our basic intuitions that the same 
work can be juxtaposed against a variety of different artistic relations or styles 
without a loss of identity. 

In conclusion, we have argued that Danto’s initial attempts to accommodate 
radical shifts in artistic practice and the consequent revisions wrought by them 
upon past works have proved to be seriously confused, if not defective. His 
questionable treatment of the underlying, interlocking issues of artistic indis- 
cernibility, interpretation, and relations has left the institutional approach to 
the arts inspired by him with a logically tendentious inheritance. However, 
having said that, we are not denying that an institutional approach serves a 
useful role within psychological, pedagogic, and historical enquiries into the 
arts. For example, our hesitations, when faced with sudden changes in media 
or techniques, styles or topics, are often accentuated or assuaged by analogies 
detected in past, if not present, artistic practices. Nowhere has this tendency 
been more evident than with disputes over the nature and status of photo- 
graphy and cinema.’® But the kinds of institutional explanations associated 
with this type of example—with their references to, say, critical reception and 
public dissemination, technological innovation and specialized training —are 
ultimately tied to contingent features. None have convincingly established the 
more powerful hypothesis that the arts by definition are essentially institu- 
tional. And perhaps therein lies Danto’s final confusion. Despite his protests to 
the contrary, it is not merely stylistic preferences within the ‘artworld’ that are 
‘3 matter of almost purely sociological interest’.* 


R A. Goodrich, Dept of Language & Literature, Victoria College, Rusden Campus, 
662 Blackburn Road, Clayton 3168, Victoria, Australia. 
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ART AND IDENTITY 
Eddy M. Zemach 


WHERE Prose fails, definitions may help. There are points on which Taylor’ 
and P disagree, but on other points he just gets my ontology wrong.’ To 
prevent error, here are short definitions of the basic concepts of the ontology I 
offered: 

D1. A type is a physical thing; it occurs at various indices. 

D2. An index is a triplet of a time, a place, and a possible world. 

D3. An instance of a type A is an occurrence of A at an index. The instance i of 
A=the index i at which A occurs. É 

Example 1: Socrates is a type. At one index (time) he is ill, at another index 
(at another time) he is healthy. At some index he dies of poison, at another (in 
another possible world) he dies in battle. These facts also can be expressed 
thus: some instance of Socrates is ill, another healthy; some dies of poison, 
another dies in battle. 

Example a: Aida is a type. At one index it is played by one group, at another 
index it is played by another group. Like all physical things (types) its proper- 
ties vary from index to index. One instance of it is 194 minutes long, another 
149. It is noisy throughout at i, muted at j, etc. 

Example 3: The Night Watch is a type. Thus, it has different properties at the 
various indices where it occurs. One of its instances (just completed by Rem- 
brandt) is fresh and vivid; another (in some artbook) is crude and garish; a 
third (in the Rijksmuseum, hundreds of years later) is flaky and faded. 

D4. Identity is index-relative. If an instance i of A is also an instance of the type 
B, A and B are identical at i: A=[i]=B. If all instances of A are instances of B 
(wherever A is, B is too) then A=[A]=B. ‘Socrates is a man’ is thus formalized 
as ‘S=[S]=M’ (in words: At Socrates, Socrates=Man). ‘All Greeks are mortal’ 
is ‘G=[G]=M’ and ‘all mortals are Greek’ is G=[M]=M’.* 

Ds. Identity is type-relative. A is the same C as B (A=(C)=B) iff there is an x 
such that for every F, if F=[FJ=C, then x=[X]=F iff A=[A]=F and 
B=[B]=F.° Thus A=(C)=B may be the case and A=(D)=B not be the case; 
A=(C)=B implies A=(D)=B iff C=[C]=D. For example, A and B may be 
the same opera, O, but not the same version VO of O, or the same VO but not 
the same performance, PVO, of VO. On the other hand if A and B are the 
same PVO they are also the same VO and the same O. If (which I doubt) Type 
is a type like Socrates, Aida, or Man, absolute (Leibnizian) identity can be 
defined by using it, thus: A=B iff A=(T)=B. 
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D6. Identity is transitive. If A=[iJ=B and B=[i]=C then A=[i]=C; if 
A=(C)=B and A=(C)=D then B=(C)=D.® 

Now, to Taylor’s objections. 

Tr. A reproduction of The Night Watch is not an instance of it, for ‘I can 
think of important aesthetic differences between the Rijksmuseum canvas and 
even the best reproductions of it. Por example, the latter catch the light in a 
non-luminous and undifferentiated way . ..’ (p. 356). 

Answer: Right; but so what? There are important differences between a 
person at different ages, yet these are all instances of the same person. There 
also are important aesthetic differences between the original canvas of The 
Night Watch hanging in the Rijksmuseum at different centuries. Yet as it ages 
and darkens it remains the same painting. Different instances of the same thing 
may differ; to deny this is to reject the very notion of a thing. If aesthetic 
differences between the temporal instances of The Night Watch do not 
jeopardize their identity, neither should differences between spatial instances 
of that work disqualify them as instances of the same work. 

T2. ‘[J]ust as this bit of gold is not identical with the stuff gold, nor my pen 
with the type fountain pen, this piece of canvas cannot be identical with The 
Night Watch if the latter also exists elsewhere through other exemplars’ (p. 
357). 

Answer: If by ‘identical’ Taylor means absolute identity, then he is right. 
Gold has many instances, and this bit of gold, i, is just one of them. Gold is 
identical with its instance i not at Gold, but at i: ‘G=[G]=i’ is false, ‘G=[i]=i’ is 
true. The bit of Gold i is not absolutely identical with Gold (Gold exists at 
other indices too) but they are identical at i. So that is no objection to my view. 
The canvas C and N (The Night Watch), I argued, are not absolutely identical: 
C exists at some indices (times) at which it is not N, when N is entirely faded, 
and N exists at some indices (places) where it is not C, where it is identical 
with another canvas or page. Yet C and N are identical at i. 

T3. ‘[If] the painted canvas is one and the same thing as The Night Watch 
[then] the object in question both is and is not destructible by the process of 
scraping the canvas clean. Again, it is both identical and non-identical with the 
scraped canvas’ (p. 357). 

Answer: Taylor confuses absolute and relative identity (RI, for short). I have 
shown that despite the lack of absolute identity between the canvas C and the 
painting N, they nevertheless are relatively identical. Taylor’s argument is of 
the form, ‘F(C) and C=[iJ=N, therefore F(N)’ which, by the very definition 
of RI, is invalid. To get that result, i.e., to show that F(N), Taylor must show 
that C=[i]=F and C=[i]=N and then use D6 above to derive N=[i]=F. That 
is, he must show that (1) at i, the canvas is scraped; (2) at i, the canvas is the 
painting; thus (3) ati, the painting is scraped. (1) is true, but (2) is false; at i, C 
and N are not identical. Therefore (3) does not follow. This argument is 
fallacious. If you treat RI as if it were absolute identity you get contradictions, 
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but that also happens if you think that the disjunction sign signifies conjunc- 
tion. The error is elementary. 

T4. ‘According to the relative identity theorist, however, the claim that I did 
not survive would, if true, be true only relative to a certain sortal; if I died I 
would not survive as a person, but, provided that a body remained, I would 
nevertheless survive as a piece of matter. . . . Because of the urgency of questions 
about our own identity, the emptiness of these claims about survival and non- 
survival is immediately apparent; they clearly don’t capture the notion of 
survival. Obviously I do not survive if all that is left of me is a lifeless lump of 
matter. There is something in the world that is me, just as there is something 
in the world which is The Night Watch, and whether or not these things survive 
a certain change . . . depends on facts in the world. It would be simply false for 
you to say that The Night Watch has been destroyed if all that has happened is 
that it has lost a tiny chip of paint from one comer’ (pp. 357-8). 

Answer: RI explains under what conditions the person Taylor survives, and 
that the painting, The Night Watch, will survive the loss of a tiny chip of paint, 
because the resulting object is the same painting as the one before that loss. But 
that is not good enough for Taylor. He wants things to survive de re, not as 
such-and-such. That cannot be, for our singular terms refer to things that 
instance more than one type. No thing has one property only: a thing satisfies 
many predicates, and therefore instances many types. I think of my chair 
under the sortal ‘chair’, but it, the very same thing, instances other types too. 
My chair is also a sitting-piece, but the conditions under which it survives as a 
chair are narrower than those under which is survives as a sitting-piece. Thus it 
may survive as a sitting piece and not as a chair. Who is to say whether its ‘true 
essence’ lies in being a chair or in being a sitting-piece? The same is true of all 
things. At i, the thing A has many features, many of which are sortal, includ- 
ing the type B, that is therefore identical at i with A. 

Taylor says that he does not survive if only a lifeless body remains. In that 
case he uses ‘I’ to refer to a person, and indeed persons do not survive death. 
But if at that index the person is identical with a body, ‘I’ may be used to refer 
to either. Saying ‘when I am dead, take me home and bury me next to my 
parents’ one uses ‘I’ and ‘me’ to refer not to a person, but to a body that 
survives the person. Similarly, an instance of both The Night Watch and of 
canvas C may survive as one of them but not as the other. A person falls at each 
index under sortals other than ‘person’; thus it instances other types, for which 
those features, that are essential to persons, are non-essential, and that there- 
fore can survive their loss. If Mr A undergoes a sex change there is one male 
the fewer in the country, but the person A does not cease to be. Does this 
imply that the man and the person were always distinct? If so, every man is 
composed of a man and a person, in precarious cohabitation. Taylor may reply 
(after Wiggins) that the true essence of A is personhood and not manhood, 
hence A survives tout court. But how does he know that? Such highhanded, 
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oracular metaphysics has nothing to recommend it. We regard some features 
as essential, other taxonomies may prefer other features. To deny that is 
insensitivity to practice, for we too cross—classify, using different features as 
essential, according to interest. No singular term we use picks out one type 
only. What we refer to (things such as Mr Taylor and The Night Watch) are 
types, hence they have identity criteria; but they instance other types too, and 
those have identity criteria of their own. 

Ts. ‘To say, with Zemach and the relative identity theorists, that this may 
be the same F as that without its being the same G assumes that ‘this’ and ‘it’, 
because they point to the same place, refer to the same thing—as though 
identification were unproblematic and as though distinct things could not 
“overlap” in the same place. Here Zemach opts for a way of thinking that he 
has adequately armed himself against. Apparently under the influence of just 
the two dogmas he has warned us about, he overlooks the fact that the 
concepts of an F and a G may fix our attention on a different thing in the same 
place’ (p. 360). 

Answer: Why does Taylor think that I conceive of things as space-fillers, not 
as belonging to a kind? Perhaps he thinks that if A=(F)=B and not A=(G)=B, 
then A and B as such do not belong to any kind. If we individuate things by 
kind, Taylor thinks, we may use Leibnizian identity. Then, if C is a thing of 
one kind (a canvas) and N a thing of another kind (a painting), they are not 
identical even though they spatio-temporally coincide; they differ counterfac- 
tually, if not actually. Now I do think that things are individuated by kind. A 
type is identified by its content, not by its location. So why do we need RI? 
Why is it not enough to say that C and N, albeit coincident, are non-identical? 

Things are cross-theoretical anchors. We want to say that Aristotle, New- 
ton, and Einstein disagree in describing the same things; ontology must be 
stable when ideology changes. No one knows that better than art critics, who 
need to say that the same work has conflicting interpretations. In both the 
philosophy of science and aesthetics, philosophers who accept the Leibnizian 
view of identity are edged into radical relativism, according to which different 
theories do not share the same subject-matter. If the interpretandum of theory 
Ti is defined by Ti and that of Tj by Tj, these theories have different subject- 
matters. Even if they use the same words to describe their data a Ti-statement 
does not mean what a Tj-statement means, because Ti differs from Tj. Thus 
each theory has its own facts and each interpretation has its own text. Those 
who accept such radical relativism cannot adjudicate between theories; they 
cannot even say that their view is true. 

Is there an alternative? Consider the survival example again: when does a 
person cease to exist? When the heart stops beating? When brain functions 
cease? When consciousness is permanently lost? And when does a person’s life 
begin? At conception? At birth? We do not agree on these questions. No one 
thinks that this disagreement is illusory; that the parties do not disagree, for 
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they talk about entirely different things. That interpretation is, however, the 
only one open to advocates of absolute identity; the common-sense view is 
available only if identity is relative. Here is why. Suppose I think that a person 
begins six weeks after conception, you think ten. Can we still talk about some 
person, say, about Rembrandt? Common sense says, ‘of course’, but by the 
lights of absolute identity that is impossible. The thing I refer to lasts four 
weeks longer than the one you refer to; therefore we refer to different things. 
Leibniz’s law states that a=b iff (F) (Fa iff Fb); so if a starts four weeks later than 
b, a and b are not identical. We cannot both be referring to Rembrandt. An 
advocate of absolute identity must hold that ‘Rembrandt’ is a vague term 
denoting nothing. Rembrandt does not exist, only a, b, and the infinitely many 
other partly overlapping beings exist. Now a, b, and the rest of them are all 
painters. If, as mandated by absolute identity, they are different painters, who 
among them painted The Night Watch? 

Suppose we say, ‘Rembrandt=the painter of N’. But a, b and all the rest 
have also painted N; thus ‘the painter of N’ denotes no one. Thus no one is 
Rembrandt. We cannot refer to Rembrandt, to any other person, and, for 
similar reasons, to any other thing. The conclusion is unacceptable, but if 
absolute identity is the only kind of identity it is inescapable. So if we can talk 
about some thing even if we do not agree on whether it does or does not exist 
at a given index, we need a new logic of identity. My version of RI handles 
that problem: a and b are the same person, Rembrandt. That is to say, a and b are 
not absolutely the same, but they are identical relative to the sortal, person. 
Relative to another sortal, a is distinct from b. That does not make them 
absolutely distinct, for there is something, the person Rembrandt, that they 
both relatively are.’Acstheticians should note how useful is a notion that 
allows us to refer to the same thing even when we have unresolvable differences 
about some of its properties, and how destructive is a notion of identity that 
makes all such disagreement conceptually impossible. The present view 
enables us to say that construals Ti and Tj, albeit not absolutely identical, are 
yet the same work of art A, a work of art whose interpretations they both are: 
Ti=(A)=Tj. 


Eddy M. Zemach, Department of Philosophy, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, Israel 91905. 
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an art work to be a scattered object. In those 
papers I argue that The Lion is not the sat- 
tered object comprising all lons; The Lion 
has four legs and weighs about 300 Ibs., 
while that scattered object has thousands of 
legs and weighs tons. Aida cannot be the scat- 
tered object compnsmg all the performances 
of Aida, for Aida ts about 3 hours long, but 
that scattered object is millions of hours long 
and grows longer daily I explained that The 
Lion, Man, this pen, and Aida are types: 
recurrent physical things 

Por details, ‘see my ‘Substance Logic’ (with 
E. Walther), Boston Studies in the Philosophy of 
Sclence 43, pp. 55-74 (1976); ‘A Plea for a 
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Mimesis as Make-Believe. By KENDALL L WALTON. 

Harvard U P. 1990. pp 450. £27.95. 

Ar £27.95 this must be a ‘best buy’ among new 
works of philosophy. It is excellently printed; 
it contams thirty-one iustratons and a helpful 
bibliography; and its 430 pages are a pleasure to 
read. Kendall Walton wntes good, clear 
English and hus train of thought is as casy to 
follow as the subtlety (which is sometmes corm- 
siderable) of his ideas will allow. Many of these 
ideas have already appeared m articles but they 
are here put together into a well-constructed 
book, there is a powerful argument running 
through it, and although the treatment of rival 
theories such as Fhnt Schser’s theory of 
representation is sometimes a little cursory he 
tries resolutely to meet objections that have 
been made to his own. 

The central thesis of the book is that certain 
kinds of children’s play, such as pretending to be 
pirates or pretending that tree stumps are bears, 
form the key to a wide range of problems in the 
philosophy of the representational arts. Walton 
calls these kinds of play ‘games of make- 
believe’ and says (p. 12) they are activites in 
which certain imaginings are prescribed or 
permitted: participants imagme objects and 
situations, umagine that various things are the 
case, and imagine themselves doing things. 

He analyses the notions of fiction, represen- 
tation, depiction and expressiveness in terms of 
these activities. If there is a rule or licence to 
imagine that p, it is ‘fictional’, or ‘fictionally 
true’, that p. An object or event which gener- 
ates ficnonal truths is a ‘prop’. These terms 
having been introduced, a representation is 
defined as anythmg whose function is to be a 
prop (p. $2). Fiction 1s ‘the activity of com 
structing such props’ (p. 88). A depiction such 
as the Mona Lisa differs from a non-depictive 
representation such as a verbal description of a 
seated lady m that when we look at the Mons 
Lisa we not only imagine that there is a seated 
lady but we imagine or make-believe that our 
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secing the picture 1s secing the lady. A piece of 
music will be a depiction m this sense if we are 
to imagine our hearing the instruments as hear- 
ing, say, bird-song or hunting homs in a for- 
est. And a work is expressive of a feeling if it 
permits those perceiving it to imagine them- 
selves experiencing the feeling, and especially if 
it licenses them to make-believe that their 
imtrospecttve awareness of their visual or 
auditory sensations 1s introspective awarencss 
of the feeling. 

Besides using the notion of make-believe to 
obtain these conceptual analyses Walton uses it 
to explain how we are able to respond emo- 
tionally to representations and what the status 
is of fictitious objects. We do not really feel pity 
for Anna Karenina but it 1s fictional that we do. 
When I really feel pity I experience a certain 
phenomenological state (‘quasi-pity’) because I 
believe there is something pitiable; when I am 
moved by Tolstoy I experience the same 
phenomenological state because it is ficnonal 
that I have certain beliefs; and I may also make- 
beleve that my introspecting of my quasi-pity 
is introspecting of real pity. Not only is it 
merely fictional that I feel for Anna; it 1s fic- 
tional that I refer to her. Walton is unwilling to 
allow that there are any purely imagimary 
individuals; he is able to avoid saying that 
utterances lıke ‘Anna committed suicade’ refer 
to such individuals by saying that the speakers 
merely pretend to refer, somewhat as children 
playing pirates pretend to order each other to 
walk the plank. 

Walton’s book has a richness to which this 
summary has been unable to do justice but ıt is 
not altogether satisfying. To start with the last 
point I mentioned, when we use names like 
‘Anna’ and ‘Pickwick’ we do not think we are 
engaged in any kind of pretence. If my wife 
and I wanted to have a confidential discussion 
of our children in their presence we might con- 
ceivably use fictitious names for them; m such a 
case it could be said that we pretend to talk 
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about Pickwick, Jingle and the rest, but hardly 
if we are discussing Dicken’s novel. Walton’s 
definitons of fiction and representation seem to 
muss the concepts we most want to analyse His 
concept of fiction extends far beyond the mak- 
ing up of stories and best fits doll-makmg. His 
concept of representation is both too wide and 
too narrow’ it includes Chippendale chairs, 
which represent themselves as chairs (p. 282), 
and excludes non-fictional writing such as The 
Origin of Species (p. 71) And his accounts of 
depicton, of expressiveness and of being 
moved by stories and plays do not ring true. 
When, to take one of his examples (pp. 215-17) 
I look at a seascape with ships I am not dis- 
posed to pretend I am seemg real ships. Walton 
quotes Wittgenstein’s remark ‘A child can talk 
to picture-men or picture-animals, can treat 
them as it treats dolls’; but that is not how 
adults treat pictures or how ‘representational 
works of art generally’ (p. 51) are mtended to 
be treated. 

When Walton says ‘Appreciating paintings 
and novels 1s largely a matter of playmg games 
of make-believe with them’ (p. 53) he seems to 
be pushing an idea which has limited 
explanatory power far beyond its limits; rm- 
ning it, ın fact, to death The source of the 
trouble lies in the foundation of his theory. 
Make-believe 1s supposed to be explained in 
terms of imagination, and his notion of 
umaginaton is confused He lumps together 
forming mental images, envisaging counterfac- 
tual posmbilines, putting oneself in someone 
else's place, preparing oneself to follow an 
mterlocutor’s reasoning and many other 
heterogencous activities. His standard expres- 
sion for them all is ‘umagining that’ something 
is the case. The verb ‘to imagine’ when used 
with a ‘that’ cause normally means ‘to believe’ 
(and carries the suggestion that what is believed 
is false). Walton does not confuse belief with 
the kinds of imaginmg that interest him but his 
incorrect use of the verb encourages him to 
thmk (to magme) that they have something in 
common (p 19). It 1s remarkable he is not put 
on his guard by Wittgenstem’s insistence that 
there 1s nothing common to all games. It can be 
claimed that the representational arts support 
games of make-believe only if it is conceded 
that these games have nothing in common. 
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The word ‘imagme’ is used in the diverse con- 
texts which mterest Walton on grounds of 
family resemblance 

Walton 1s deluded in hoping that any one 
thing will serve as 2 focus for all our notions of 
imagmative activity. His choice of children's 
play for this function results m a general picture 
of aesthetic experience which I find excessrvely 
egocentric. ‘Virtually all our imaginmgs’ he 
says (p 28), ‘are partly about ourselves’. Chil- 
dren playing pirates do fantasire about them- 
selves; a charm of works of art is that they can 
make us forget ourselves I do not think Schier 
is more successful than Walton in saying what a 
picture is, but I have more sympathy with his 
emphasis on recogmitonal capacities. Our 
starting point (as Aristotle says at Poetics 1448" 
8-19) is attention to the thmgs represented and 
thmking out what each is. And when the work 
triggers imaginings that do not directly relate 
to it they need not relate to us either. Walton 
describes us (ch. 9) as responding to ‘verbal 
representations’ by rmagining ourselves hear- 
ing the author narrate, and thereby learning 
what is fictionally true we are at the centre of 
our thoughts like children who make-believe 
they are menaced by bears. He says nothing of 
how a Shakespeare or a Vaughan enables us to 


‘transcend our wonted themes and into glory 
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peep. 
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Aesthetics and Subjectivity: from Kant to Nietz- 
sche By ANDREW BOWIR. Manchester U P. 
1990 pp. 284. £35.00. 

Durine THE final stages of the production of 

Bowie's book, the peers of a young East Ger- 

man craftsman were flockmg to the unsecured 

Austro-Hungarian border. Asked if he too 

would depart, the craftsman spoke of his con- 

tinumg happiness to abide in East Berlm were 
it but for his mability to obtain materials for the 
realization of his work, materials which he 
knew could be obtained but a kilometre away 
on the other mde of the wall What was 
impressive about this craftsman and many of 
his peers was the quict determination to per- 
severe with their individual quests for falfi- 
ment and self-realization despite the maternal 
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deprivation and rhetorical emptiness of life in 
the East. While this craftsman and others like 
hım struggled to both live m truthfulness and 
unfold the integrity of created meaning, 
Western deconstructive thought continued to 
ridicule the very hermeneutic individualism for 
which he and his friends were prepared to go 
into exile or to risk all for at home. Oblivious 
to the struggles beyond the Spree, the nihilistic 
protestations of deconstruction appeared quite 
tasteless, a miserable situation hardly amelio- 
rated by the stunningly shamefaced silence of 
liberal political philosophy. 

Rooted in the author’s long acquamtance 
with Berlin and with its re-assertion of the 
philosophical credennals of individuality and 
the grounding of subjectivity as well as its 
combatting of deconstruction’s glibber cismis- 
sals of individuality, Bowie’s book is without 
question both umely and brave: umely 
because, as events in Eastern Europe 
demonstrate, a reworking of philosophical and 
political indrvidnalism is direly needed; brave 
for not only attempting to retrieve doctunes of 
individualism from the undeservedly neglected 
paths of romantic aesthetics and thereby effect 
reappraisals of such awesome figures as Schel- 
ling and Fichte, but also for speaking against 
the dominant philosophical fashion west of the 
Rhine. 

Focusing on the development of post-Kan- 
tan aesthetic theory untl Nietzsche, Bowie 
aims to expose that complacency within the 
received view of twentieth-century German 
aesthetics as being solely constituted by a ten- 
exustentialhermenentic traditions A feature of 
this tension ıs both traditions’ regard for 
Nictrsche’s notion of mdrviduality as a suitable 
inscription for a ‘modern madhouse’. On the 
one hand mdividuahty is dismissed as a lamen- 
table fichon of bourgeois ideology and on the 
other, as a distressing symptom of that ‘fall’ 
from thmking of Being as Bemg to perceiving 
Bemg as a mere resource of the will. In con- 
trast, deeply umpressed as both a practinng 
musician and philosopher by Baumgarten’s 
first steps towards articulating a theory of aes- 
thetic response which resisted the reduction of 
aesthetic expenence and the mdividual who 
experiences them to the dehumanizing 
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abstractions of general philosophical cate- 
gones, Bowie embarks upon an exploration of 
how Baumgarten’s originating conception 
about aesthencs develops further in the thought 
of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Novalis, Schopen- 
hauer, Schleiermacher and Nietrsche, seimng 
every opportunity along the way to fire volleys 
at deconstruction’s own reduction of the 
subjective. 

The mentor presiding over Bowie's substan- 
tial re-mapping of nineteenth-century German 
aesthetics is openly acknowledged to be 
Manfred Prank. In his essay “Textauslegung’ 
(1982), Prank laid down a hermeneutic 
manifesto deeply indebted to Schleiermacher 
and which is as a consequence most 
reminiscent of Dilthey’s hermeneutic of ‘in- 
dwelling’. Frank grasps the artst’s distillation 
of meaning as the embodiment of his individu- 
ality and draws a pertinent link between 
Schleiermacher’s ‘positive’ hermeneutics and 
Sartre’s insistence that ‘the interpretive accent 
lies in the break, the difference, by which the 
individual proceeds beyond the given (struc- 
ture), in other words, upon his style’. The coo- 
nection between Frank’s interest in style and 
Bowie’s concern with subjectivity 1s revealed 
1n the former’s statement that ‘poetry calls the 
reader or interpreter to creative collaboration 
by reminding him ... of hus ability to move 
beyond constituted structures of meaning .... 
Not the pieces of writing but we ourselves are 
responsible for meaning’ (1) Bowie adopts 
Frank’s conviction concerning the irreduc- 
ibility of the individual to structure in order to 
demonstrate an alternative line cf aesthetic 
argumentation which, unlike the chain running 
from Nietzsche through Heidegger to 
deconstruction, does not dissipate the cultural 
and ontological significance of the individual 
but, to the contrary, asserts subjectivity as the 
enabling ground of aesthetic meaning. To this 
end Bowie focuses substantially upon 
Schleiermacher’s writings. 

One of this book’s achievements 1s the 
attractive account of Schleiermacher. His views 
on musc, literature and poetry are admirably 
discussed. Bowie's concern with the individual 
fuses with Schleiermacher's understanding of 
aesthetic’s fundamental substance: ‘the irreduc- 
ibly particular, the truth of which cannot be 
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exhausted’ (p. 160) The problem of what kind 
of truth this might be dominates a good deal of 
twenticth-century aesthetics. The nature of 
aesthetic particulanty’s truth is paralleled in 
Bowie's mind by the question of what makes 
the individual m-dividnal? Schleiermacher sug- 
gests that our identity is grounded m the fact 
that our Being ns the ‘linking of different 
moments’ (p. 154). It is a pre-reflective existen- 
tal continuity beyond full explanation (p. 156). 
That it is so is crucially important for 
Schleiermacher. Were individuality reducible 
to conceptual thought, individuality would be 
dissipated in the generalities of thought struc 
tures in which all is rendered identical. Though 
individuality might not ever be adequately 
conceived, it can be sensed. Individuality 1s not 
only existentially prior to reflection but reveals 
itself in the movement between self-conscious 
moments of articulation. Bowne indicates how 
linguistic meanmg is similarly dynamic and / 
dependent upon the movement between signi- 
fiers. Because that movement is mexhaustble 
the task of mterpretation is endless. However, 
rather than drawmg the nihilistic conclusions 
of Nietzsche and Derrida regarding the conse- 
quence of meanings indeterminancy, i.e., 
meanmglessness, Schleiermacher (as Gadamer 
whom he influences) sees the ever open move- 
ment of mterpretation as capable of bringmg us 
to ever more adequate appreciations of mean- 
ing. Bowie shows how Schleiermacher’s 
approach to individuality, aesthetic particu- 
larity and meaning are bound by a vision of 
non-violent communication between individu- 
als ‘a theory of language inseparable from acs- 
thetics adumbrates a political theory which 
would allow indrviduahty to articulate itself 
without overriding the mdrviduality of others’. 
That Schleiermacher’s embraang of the 
endlessness of mterpretation does not degener- 
ate into the nuhilistic despair of post-Nietrs- 
celebrates the individual differences of inter- 
pretation as means to a greater understanding 
of meaning, makes his thmking of immediate 
cultural relevance. Bowie pats the point chill- 
ingly: ‘current arguments about the politics of 
deconstruction can learn from this. . . . Despite 
the repeated references to post-modemity, the 
arguments are being carried out in terms 
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largely established at the beginning of modern 
philosophy. Given the fraught history of the 
politics of this aspect of German philosophy, a 
historical awareness of the theoretical issues is 
vital if old mustakes are not to be repeated’ (p. 
205)! 

It ıs impossible here to deal fairty with 
Bowie's equally impressive accounts of Hegel 
and Schelling, though the chapter on Nietzsche 
is disappointing. Bowie's book is an 
undoubted towr de force but it hes certain lmr 
tations. As Schleiermacher is the philosophical 
spirit presiding over this text, ıt is astonishing 
that Dilthey, who is so mdebted to him and 
who transforms his predecessors’ hermeneutic 
into a general cultural theory focused precisely 
upon notions of individuality which Bowie 
wishes to re-awaken, is mentioned but once. 
Furthermore, Gadamer’s thought which sub- 
stantially extends Schleiermacher’s notions of 
the ground of meaning (dle Sache selbst) and the 
endlessness of mterpretation is inexplicably 
subordinated to discussions of Adorno. Given 
Bowie's admirable emphamzmg of the political 
dimensions of Schleiermacher's thought, it is a 
great pity that he did not draw out the connec- 
tion between Schleiermacher and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. Humboldt’s carly essay Ideen zw 
einem Versuch die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des 
Staats zu bestimmen not only pasnonately 
encapsulates those notions of vigorous 
individualism which emerged in Schleser- 
macher (the two thinkers were of the same 
generation born m 1767 and 1768 respectively) 
bat provides one of those rare routes whereby 
ideas dear to Schlesermacher found thar way 
into Anglo-Saxon culture. Humboldt’s essay 
had a semmal impact upon Mill’s wnting of On 
Liberty (1859). One might also have expected 
from Bowie as a protagonist of individual 
drvermty, a greater contextual senmtvity. 
Many of his textual quotatons are treated 
hterally and, on occasion, one suspects that 
Hegel, Schelling and Nietzsche are being 
remorsely bent to suit the purposes of the over- 
all thesis. Assertians are often made without 
argued support or exploration of their mplica- 
tions. Most disconcerting is Bowie's refusal to 
take on the philosophical issues he ıs dealing 
with. It is ane thing to explore the evolution of 
a philosophical position historically but then 
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the life and vitehty of that position depends 
upon it being retackled. Disappointingly, 
Bowie does not attempt to resolve many of the 
difficulties he so lucidly discusses. 

Bowie’s central philosophical endeavour 1 
dearly to re-open the question of subjectivity 
despite prevalmg contemporary sympathies 
for Heideggerian and Derridean dissolutions of 
‘man’. It 1s, however, questionable as to 
whether this re-opening will lead to 2 new 
philosophical vista or merely re-initiate the old 
‘subject versus Being’ controversy. Vincent 
Descombes’ remarks about a variant problem- 
atic are cautionary. Linking Leibnitr’s monad- 
ology with Nietzschean perspectivism, he 
warns those proponents of perspectivism as a 
multiplicity of perspectives (monads) is the city 
of Being. Bowie is right to struggle against the 
dissipation of subjectivity as a philosophical 
issue but because he does not tackle the issue 
over and above its known historical instances, 
the question of whether his defence will avoid 
or re-invoke what he so dislikes, an ontology 
that dissolves differences remains open. These 
doubts aside, Bowie’s book is a formidable 
achievement and without doubt makes an 
extremely worthwhile contribution to our 
understanding of nineteenth- and twentieth- 

NICHOLAS DAVEY 


Cardiff Institute 


Modernity, Aesthetics, and the Bounds of Art. By 
PETER j. MCCORMICK. Cornell U. P. 1990. 
pp. 349. $16.45; dothbound, $46.75. 

Ir rr is not a truth universally acknowledged, it 

it at least a belief widely held, that modern 

aesthetics began in the eighteenth century. 

Such widespread agreement, however, tends to 

conceal the fact that different people agree with 

it foe different reasons. Peter McCormick 
looks at two of these differing sets of reasons: 
one of them analytic, exemplified in the work 
of Arthur Danto, and the other hermeneutic, 
exemplified in Gadamer. He finds that, despite 
thelr sharp divergences, the two traditions 
agree, firstly, that the early modern period led 
to a subjectivimation of aesthetics, and, 
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secondly, that it culminated in Kant The 
centrality of Kant 1s, at the same time, 2 focus 
ments. For analytic philosophers, Kant wove 
together the threads of eighteenth-century acs- 
thetics into a garment which all aestheticians 
put an end to further development: Hegel then 
marked 2 new or second beginning, since his 
critique of Kant generated the possibility of a 
non-scientific form of knowledge which, for 
contemporary hermeneutic theory, is charac- 
teristic of the aesthetic. 

McCormick suggests that both of these 
interpretations, and both traditions in acs- 
thetics, must be supplemented by another, 
whose main outlines and main exponents are 
the subject-matter of much of the book. This 
tradition, which he refers to as ‘realist’, had its 
beginnings in Bolzano’s critique of Kant, and is 
traced through Dilthey, Brentano, Hussed, 
Twardowski, Memong and Ingarden. 

The central problems in the realist tradition 
in aesthetics, as expounded by McCormick, 
concern the nature of aesthetic experience and 
of the aesthetic object. In the contemporary 
phase of this tradition, the former is explained 
in terma of intentions, the latter in terms of 
intentional objects. It was not clear to me, from 
McCormick's account, exactly how Bolzano 
was a forerunner, but Dilthey, at any rate, pla- 
ced aesthetic experience at the centre of his 
account of art, particularly of poctry. Poetry, 
in Dilthey’s view, was 2 verbal expression of 
the unconceptualizable essence of lived experi- 
ence: a theory which looked back to Kant’s 
daim that the aesthetic judgement is a judge- 
ment without a concept, and forward to the 
theory of symbolic forms propounded by Cas- 
sirer and Langer. However, McCormick finds 
Dilthey’s account of aesthetic experience to be 
unsatisfactory, and he suggests that it might be 
better explained in terms of Brentano's concept 
of intentionality. 

Brentano's notion of intention gives rise to 
what McCormick terms ‘descriptive intention- 
alism’, that is, the claim that the author’s inten- 
tion determines whether or not an artefact 1s an 
art work; and that is to say, whether or not it is 
an sesthetic object. Much depends here on 
what we understand intentions to be, and this 
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issue requires that McCormick engage m 
detailed examination of Brentano, Husserl and 
Twardowsk. 

None of these philosophers 1s wholly unam- 
biguous about intentions and their objects, and 
this raises several issues. If intentions are con- 
strued as mental states or processes, they can 
lead, m aesthetics, to the kind of (quite dif- 
ferent) intentionalism cniticized by Beardsley 
and Wimsatt. This is in some ways parallel to 
the psychologism in logic rejected by both 
Husserl and Frege, a psychologism whose 
demuse we are nowadays rather inclined to take 
for granted The parallel suggests that Husserl 
would have rejected aesthetic psychologism 2s 
well. On the other hand, Husserl can be mter- 
preted as holding that intentional acts con- 
stitute their own objects If this were so, 
aesthetic objects would be ontologically 
dependent on consciousness, and only con- 
tngently connected with the spatiotemporal, 
or at least extrasmental, world. In other words, 
it looks as though Husserl, who rejected pry- 
chologism in logic, subscribed to views which 
lead to psychologism m aesthetics. 

McCormick suggests that the problem of the 
ontological status of intentional objects may 
have its soluton m the lines of inqmry pursued 
by Kanmierz Twardowska. Twardowski dis- 
tinguished among three elements m intention- 
ality: the mental act, its content and its object. 
The content 1s what m common parlance is 
termed the intentional object, and the object is 
the referent of the content, its non~mental 
counterpart. The vital point is that the object or 
non-mental counterpart need not possess 
existence. Non-existent objects may have 
properties (the golden mountam 3s both gold 
and a mountain). But, while properties of 
existent objects are instances of properties, 
those of non-existent objects are not (mnce 
there 1s no other golden mountain with which 
the golden mountam shares its properties). 
Non-existent objects may thus be interpreted 
as complexes of properties, but not, like 
existent objects, as complexes of mstances of 
properties. 

Such non-existent objects may be of three 
kinds. negations, contradicnons, and objects 
that do not yet have instances m the empirical 
world. McCormick concentrates on the third 


of these, which he calls, for convenience, fic- 
tions. The role of fictons, he suggests, is md 
cated by Ingarden’s distnchon between what 
literary works say and what they show. Fic- 
tions show rather than say. He suggests further 
that Meinong’s examination of emotonal 
presentahon may throw light on how this 
‘showmg’ functions m conscious expenence. 

In this land of tradition, the aesthetic object 
will be identified as an mtentional object 
McCormick looks to Ingarden for an analysıs 
of the aesthetic object when construed m this 
manner, and he defends him agamst Gary 
Iseminger’s cnticism that Ingarden dis- 
tinguishes unnecessanly between aesthetic 
objects and ‘real’ objects. There are philo- 
sophers, of course, for whom the merest hint 
that an aesthetic object is different from a 
spatio-temporal artefact, such as a picture 
hanging on a wall, is like a red rag to a bull. 
McCormick, wisely, does not brave this par- 
ticular wasps’ nest, but his sympathies are 
Clearly with those who do not care a fig about 
Occam’s razor. 

If the aesthetic object, and if, m particular, 
the art work, is an intentional object, it does 
indeed follow that the concept of mtentionality 
is the key to any analysis of aesthetic expert 
ence. This msight is one of the strengths of 
McCormick’s researches, and, so far as I am 
aware, he is breaking new ground in the excep- 
tional range of philosophers whom he brings 
into play in ius search for the nature of nten- 
tonality. Again, detailed study of Memong 
does not normally appear in treatises on acs- 
thetics, and it was most mgenious to think of 
Meinong as helping to explam the affectrve 
aspects in an mtentionalist account of aesthetic 
expenence. McCormick has also done pioneer- 
ing work in resurrecting the aesthencs of 
someone such as Bolzano, and in drawing the 
attention of anglophones to Twardowska. The 
footnotes alone are bibliographically invalu- 
able, not the least surprise bemg the useful 
work being published, in German and French, 
by Japanese philosophers 

McCormick does not attempt to discuss, nor 
to solve, every problem that he turns up along 
the way. His book is more of an exploratory 
survey than an attempt to provide definitrve 
answers The ontology of mtentional objects ıs 
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particularly resistant to satisfactory explans- 
tion, and J am not convinced that some of the 
direcuons m which we are pointed are worth 
following. In the case of the golden mountam, 
for instance, it 1s not clear what difference there 
is between the goldenness of a golden moun- 
tain and that of one’s wedding nng. Saying that 
a nonexistent object’s properties are proper- 
ties, rather than mstances of properties, 1s 
mmply another, complicated way of saying 
that they belong to a non-existent object. And, 
after all, the very intelligibility of the thought 
of a golden mountain depends upon its having 
properties ‘like’ those that we experience in the 
empirical world. 

The main difficulty with an intentonalist 
account of aesthetic experience, as McCormick 
rightly sees, takes us back to Kant. It is the 
difficulty of reconciling the subjectivity of the 
experience with the objectivity of its object (the 
subjectrvity with the universality and necessity 
of the aesthetic judgement). In the tradition 
canvassed by McCormick, the intentional act is 
the subjective experience, the intentional object 
xs what 1s experienced. The former must in 
some sense be presupposed by the latter, since 
there could be no intentional objects without 
intentional acts. But the latter must be ontolo- 
gically mdependent of the former, since 
otherwise there could be no objective ground 
for aesthetic judgements. The value of McCor- 
muick’s unpresstve book is that he persuades us 
that it is worth still pursuing, and pursumg m 
the realist manner that he suggests, a satsfac- 
tory outcome to this Kantian problematic 

HUGH BREDIN 


The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Aesthetics and the Literature of Ideas: Essays in 
Honor of A. Owen Aldridge Edited by 
FRANCOIS Jost with the assistance of MELVIN 
J. FRIEDMAN. Unversity of Delaware Press, 
Associated Unrvermty Presses. 1990. pp. 
290 £22.00. 

THs COLLBCTION of essays on comparative 
literature studies is written by the frends and 
colleagues of A. Owen Aldndge in his honour. 
Aldndge is a comparatist, well known in the 
United States as both a wouter and a teacher 
who in the last few years has worked to bring 
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compansons of literary works in both Eastern 
and Western cultures. In fact this collection 
contains a great deal written about Asian 
literature, which is unusual im collected essays 
of this kind. Here are brought together literary 
criticism, the history of ideas, the relanonsp 
between literature and other art forms, and 
literary theory. However, the emphasis is very 
much on the literature of ideas or rather ideas 
on literature. I cid not find so much ın the way 
of aesthetics in the collection, and what was 
there was incidental rather than fundamental. 

Nevertheless, if literature 1s your mterest— 
and international literature at that—then this 
makes an inspiring read. Most of the essays are 
very readable and all are quite short—there 
being twenty-one essays in 240 odd pages— 
the headings of ‘Aesthetics and Rationality. 
Literary History and Critcism’, ‘The 
Metamorphosis of the Arts: Genres and Mean- 
mgs’, and ‘Aesthetics and Life: Literature, 
Society and Politics’. 

An essay in the first section which makes 
very interesting reading is Anna Balakian’s on 
Theoreneal Assumptions of Interartfactuslity 
(don’t be put off by the title). She makes com- 
parisons between one art form and another 
which was inspired by it. As examples she 
takes paintings mspired by poems, and vice 
versa and traces the catalytic effects of these 
subjects as they move from one art form to 
another. The two final works may not be at all 
mmilar, having only ther original source of 
inspiration ın common but the movement 
made away from this origin and worked on ima 
different medium makes for an interesting 
study. A smilar idea is expressed later m the 
second section, where Enro Caramaschi dis- 
cusses novelists ‘seeing as artists’ and, con- 
centrating mostly on nineteenth-century 
French writers, compares prose description 
with pamting This idea works most success- 
fully with a study of Zola’s detailed writing 
which Caramasa likens to a recasting of Monet 
in prose Zola’s mtention m usmg so many 
snippets of detail was to build up an impression 
from these dotted descriptions—the final ver- 
sion furnishmg a clearer picture than the col- 
lected details could do so. The French authors 
of the nineteenth century show an interesting 
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development of this ‘painting in prose’ which 1s 
paralleled in what was happening in pamting at 
the same time. 

The most absorbing of the essays is that by 
Eva Kushner on literary history She basically 
follows Proust's thoughts that literature is in 
reality the only real life lrved because it secks to 
darify, bringing it from a raw state to an 
analysed one. Experience as it stands is not 
adequately communicated; it remains part of 
the secret world of each individual Literature 
Opens up these secret areas within us and so, in 
its attempt at clarification, the vision of life is 
communicated meaningfully. However, the 
historical context is also present both m the 
time of writing and in the experience written 
about. Kushner quotes Collingwood on 
history in tracing an intellectual experience 
from out of its historical context. Rethmking a 
text in a different historical expersence does not 
do harm to a text or to a thinker, but brings 
together the two minds via the text. Therefore 
each meeting is radically new and this renewed 
vision is what contributes to the advancement 
of knowledge. A cntic or historian should not 
be in a hurry to allocate 2 work to a neat cate- 
gory, movement or political period in history. 
Thus ts to restrict the vision and communica- 
tion between the mmd of author and 
reader/critic. 

Although I have only singled out a couple of 
essays for mention, this is not to dismiss the 
rest. Amongst the wnting are many excellently 
expressed, readable ideas which open up fur- 
ther the world of literary criticism. 

CECILIA J. HYNES-HIGMAN 
Bath High School 


oth Century Theories of Art. Edited by james m. 
THOMPSON. Carleton U. P. 1990. pp. 547. 
Cdn $49.95; clothbound, Cdn $59.95. 

Tas 13 a book of readings divided into eight 

sections, each of which is intended to contain 

examples typical of a particular approach to art 
theory or aesthetics (both are covered) of 
importance in this century. The headings are: 
the expression theory; formalism; ‘the psycho- 
logical approach’ (Freud/Jung/ Arnheim); ‘the 
socological approach’ (Marx et al.); semiotics 
and structurelism; existentialism and phenom- 


enology,; post-structuralism and ‘the analytical/ 
Imguistic approach’. The selection of readings 
33 in all cases fair, and as comprehensive as 
space allows. 

There is no shortage of competition with 
respect to anthologies of this kind, and some- 
thing different by way of content or apparatus 
is needed to persuade potential buyers to buy 
one book rather than another. Thompson 
dams to provide something in each area. With 
regard to apparatus, Thompeon provides an 
introduction to each of the aght sections, and 
these introductions in his view ‘make the book 
self-contained’ (p. ix), suitable not only for use 
as part of a taught course, but also for ‘the 
general reader with little or no background in 
the subject’ (ibid.). With regard to content, 
there is some stress on the visual arts, which 
the editor daims are neglected in comparable 
view. 
In one case, the introduction to the section 
on post-structuralism, Thompson does pro~ 
vide a useful outline of ideas the student or 
general reader must know of in order to stand a 
chance of arriving at a decent level of under- 
standing of what follows, in this case Lacan as a 
background to Kristeva and Derrida. How- 
ever, the standard of editing is not consistent, 
and as a result it is very doubtful whether the 
claim that this book is a freestanding anthology 
intelligible to a general reader can be 
maintained. 

In the first place, a number of the sechnon 
introductions are so condensed as to be of very 
little help. The first readmg in the book 1s from 
Tolstoy's What is Art? (not a twentieth-century 
text, of course), and Thompson provides two 
pages of introduction, attempting to pick out 
important points about the concept of expres- 
sion from Pilato onwards as background. Here 
one finds ‘Plato described art as the feeding and 
watering of the passions. In the third century 
the Peri-Hypsous stressed the importance of 
vehement emotions m the literary work’ (sic, p. 
1). This is all there is about Plato, and there is 
no reference to any dialogue. As to ‘On the 
Sublime’, the general reader might well 
wonder whether this ‘third century’ is BC or 
AD, or what this transhterated Greek means (it 
is not typographically differentiated as a title 
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and why the hyphen?), or to whom the work is 
usually attributed. Nor will the general reader, 
or indeed most students, make much of Cok 
lingwood’s untranslated Greek quotations (p. 
54, n §. Nor are other foreign languages 
translated, see e.g. p. 290.) If one is serious 
about making this matenal available to the 
general reader, and most students, an editor is 
committed to a great deal of tedious but 
unavoidable foomoting. And it hardly needs 
arguing that summaries of this degree of com- 
pression do little more than provide the reader 
with a lst of names. 

Secondly the degree of compression is 
sometimes misleading, not simply uninforma- 
tive. In the introduction to the final section, 
“The Analytical/Lingmstic Approach’, Thomp- 
son asserts that this type of ‘art theory’ orig- 
inates largely m the work of ‘English 
philosophers’ (Wittgenstein is the first exam- 
ple) ‘whose approach has been variously des- 
ctibed as linguistic philosophy, philosophical 
analysis and philosophy of language’, (p. 503) 
as if these were exact synonyms, denoting co- 
extensive bodies of work. Again, Weitz’s 
piece, ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’ is 
described as ‘the major seminal article’ (ibid., 
my emphasis) in this tradition, and this is 
simply false: it has no more right to claim to be 
the seminal analytic article, 1f there is one, than 
any of those in Elton’s Aesthetics end Language, 
for example, which pre-date it. 

These difficulties are not confined to the sec- 
tion introductions, but extend to the annotated 
bibliographies Thompson places at the end of 
cach secton At the start of the book, 
Thompson claims that, in these lists of sug- 
gested readings, ‘original dates of publication 
have been given to place the books and essays 
im the stream of the development of ideas’ (p. 
ix). It is odd, therefore, to find the date of 
Santayana’s The Sense of Beauty (1896) given as 
1907, a year ın which, so far as I know, this 
book did not appear in any language. 
Moreover, this work is placed in the recom- 
mended readings for a section headed “The 
Expression Theory’, in the company of Tol- 
stoy and Collmgwood. This again is odd, since 
The Sense of Beauty contains no ‘theory of art’ 
in the sense in which this is true of the relevant 
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‘There is of course a theory as to how the 
mechanism of aesthetic expression might 
work, but Santayana does not attempt to define 
art in terms of expression, nor indeed in terms 
of any of the other aesthetic qualities he discus- 
ses in this book. Whatever the difficulties of his 
views in The Sense of Beauty, cssentialistic 
definition of art is not among them. The elision 
Thompson makes between ‘the expresmon 
theory’ and discussions of different aspects of 
expression in aesthetics is not helpful to either 
student or general reader. 

Again, although the bibliographies do not 
daim to be complete, there are some odd omis- 
sions. In the ‘analytic aesthetics’ list, for exam- 
ple, the reader is informed of Eltan’s Aesthetics 
and Langwage, but not of Cyril Barrett’s Col- 
lected papers on Aesthetus, of John Hosper’s 
Introductory Readings but not of the comparable 
volume edited by Francis J. Coleman; and who 
is Gordon Warnock (p. $47)? 

There is nothing to object to in the project of 
trying to produce a comprehensive anthology 
of readings in aesthetics or art theory for 
students and other readers, and for those away 
hope of finding out about these subjects; but 
much more needs to be done than is done here 
by way of editing to make this difficult material 
accessible to such a readership. A great deal 
more space is needed to fill in the necessary 
background, and more care must be taken with 
detail than I generally find m this book. 


ROBERT WILKINSON 


The Open University 


A Transformational Theory of Aesthetics. By 
MICHAEL STEPHAN. Routledge. 1990. pp. 242. 
£35.00. 

MICHAIL STEPHAN presents an original and pro- 

on, and incorporating, the findings of recent 

neuropsychology. Attention (in the text and 
below) is confined to representational pictures 
and the argument is as follows 

When we view a picture we are subject to a 

‘paradox of perceptual belief: we are aware 

that the image is two-dimensional and yet, 

such is the evolutionarily determined nature of 
the domimant brain hemisphere in visual 
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perception (the nght RH), it appears also to 
possess a ‘full coustential life’—a life derived 
from our mter-sensorial understanding of its 
possible real-life referents. A tension ensues in 
that the picture cannot accommodate the 
expectations generated by the RH’s mode of 
perception: pamted streams cannot flow, etc. 
Relief is provided by a ‘cathenc transference’ 
the tension is projected, by the RH, into the 
image itself which becomes psychologically 
energized—it 1 percerved, by the RH, as pos- 
sessing ‘affective import’. This perception is 
communicated to the LH, via the corpus cal- 
losum, m the form of an ‘emotional aura’. The 
LH speech-centres then attempt to rationalize 
the recerved aura by postulating the occurrence 
of a special kind of experience which it names 
‘aesthetic’ 

Stephan claims that this theory answers two 
important questions that arise in aesthetics. 
Firstly, can pictures be literally (sc) translated 
mto words (the ‘translation issue’)? They can- 
not because the way the RH understands pic- 
tures (mtuitively, non-discursively) 1s 
unavailable to (LH based) Imguistc conscious- 
ness. Secondly, why are art theoreticians led to 
talk about pictures (the ‘causation issue’)? This 
talk 1s the LH’s substitute behaviour when 
faced with evidence of a perception—the RH’s 
‘perception’ of the image’s affective import—of 
whose cause it is necessarily ignorant Fur- 
thermore, an explanation is offered as to why 
theories of aesthetic experience fall mto those 
that stress disinterestedness and those that 
stress involvement: the RH’s realife, mvolved 
stance towards the picture causes a tension that 
is releved by a detached attention to the pıc- 
ture’s purely visual properties. 

Stephan assumes (without argument) that 
aesthetic experience is a phenomenon with an 
essence residing at the sub-personal level the 
discovery of which m a task of science This 
leads him to think of the concept of aesthetic 
experience as similar to ‘phymeal’ concepts 
(luke, e g , water) m necessanly having ascrip- 
tion conditions which could turn out to differ 
widely from those in actual use. But is this 
really so? Stephan’s theory implies that 
perceptual contact with an object is unnecess- 
ary for an aesthenc experience—indeed ıt is 
unclear whether electronically or chemically 
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induced aesthetic experiences are ruled out. 
The reason is that if aesthetic experience 1s 
essentially a kind of bram actvity, its causal 
origin 1s only contmgently a physical object. 
Also the theory implies that ıt 1s possible to 
have an aesthetic experience and yet not be 
inclined to attend dosely to a picture’s purely 
visual properties. This is because such a 
tendency is conceived as causally posterior to 
the aesthetic experience itself and causal path- 
ways can break down without obliterating 
their origms. Now, the nature of our resistance 
to such consequences—our feeling that both 
perceptual contact with an object and the 
tendency to attend closely to a picture’s purely 
visual properties are arterial for aesthenc 
experience—suggests that Stephan’s approach 
is conceptually flawed, that maybe aesthetic 
experience simply is not amenable to a level of 
investigation that is unconstramed by our 
ascriptive practices. 

At the very least, aesthetic experience 1s the 
exercise of a perceptually based skill, one which 
manifests a grasp of such ‘aesthetic’ concepts as 
grace, ugliness, balance But there 1s no reason to 
suppose that this skill has a neuropsychological 
essence. Why should the perception of balance 
share a sub-personal foundation with that of 
ugliness? (Stephan’s blanket term ‘affectrve 
import’ makes it difficult for him to face this 
question.) More importantly, on Stephan’s 
account aesthetic expenence 1s confined to 
those creatures whose biological base allows 
them a neuropsychological similarity to us. 
But nonhuman aesthetic experience (like non- 
human belief) is an evident posmbility and any 
theory that wishes to capture aesthetic experi- 
ence must respect this fact. 

A further mdication that the form of 
Stephan’s theory is inappropnate to its 
intended object ıs his explanation of the 
clusiveness of aesthetic experience: it 1s a RH 
generated phenomenon and hence maccessible 
to (LH based) linguistic consciousness. This 1s a 
bold account of the source of philosophical per- 
plexity, but it is, I thmk, simply confused. 
Firstly, it ıs aesthetic experence, not as a 
phenomenon, but as a concept that is elustve 
and, secondly, if it is elusive, it is dusive to 
thought, not language—it is very important to 
stress that we have a perfectly adequate lingus- 
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tic grasp of the concepts of, say, grace or 
balance. 

Lying behind this work ıs a question that 
needs to be faced: What relevance, if any, does 
brain research have for our understanding of 
mental concepts? Presumably, this will be 
answered concept by concept’ some seem more 
amenable to elucidation by reference to facts 
about our biology than others But our convic- 
tion that brain activity somehow grounds the 
behaviour that we explain in mental terms 
shouldn’t mislead us into thmking that under- 
standing our mental lives necessarily requires 
understandmg our brains. it is entirely poss- 
ible—probable even—that our ascriptions of at 
least sophisticated mental states such as acs- 
thetic expenence do not track one-to-one the 
kinds of bram activity that on any particular 
occasion provide such states with their causal 
foundations 


ANTONY LAVERS 


Visual Allusions: Pictures of Perception. By 
NICHOLAS WADE. Lawrence Erlbaum Associ 
ates, Hove. 1990. pp. 288. £24.95. 

Tus Boor, written by a psychologist whose 

research interests are vision and who is also an 

arust, explores a central aspect of our under- 
standing of pictures their use of allusion. The 
author states hrs interest (p. vii): ‘A visual allu- 
sion involves the perception of at least two 
aspects of the world simultancously. Pictures 
are the most common visual allusion that we 
are exposed to: they are seen simultaneously as 
flat surfaces and as representations of other 
things ... There is yet another type of visual 
allusion ın which the marks [which form the 
picture] can be interpreted in more than one 
way; this aspect is most closely akin to literary 
allusion. Like literary allusions, the alternative 
mterpretations can be made difficult to discern. 

My inital interest was confined to such visual 

allusrons—pictures m which an indistinct 

photographic umage is embedded in a clearly 
defined graphic design’. 

The author pursues his interests through 5 
chapters and two appendices. Chapter 1, on 
Images of Vision, provides examples of pic- 
tonal illusion, ambiguities and allusions. The 
next chapter, on Pictures as Allunons, con- 


centrates on the representation of depth and 
motion m photographs and other pictures. 
Much of this discussion can be found, albeit 
much less well-illustrated, in psychological 
textbooks. Chapter 3, on Literal Pictures, 
examines many ingenious uses of arrays of let- 
ters to form pictures. The following chapter, 
oa Visual Allusions, is the core of the book. It 
presents many brilliant examples of how one 
picture can be embedded within another. Some 
of these are visible at a glance while others 
apparent. This long chapter ıs followed by a 
fim, bnef, recapitulanon on Pictures and 
Perception. The book is completed by two 
appendices on High-Contrast Photographic 
Techniques, and The Combination of Graphics 
with Photography. 

The author states that the book ‘was largely 
illustrated before ıt was written and I have tried 
to develop parallel arguments m the pictures 
and in the text. To this end the book can be 
read through the pictures and their captions as 
well as the text’. The result of this approach is a 
qute brillant collection of illustrations, few of 
which will be familar to any individual reader. 
The text is essentally a commentary on the 
pictures. It is well informed, pertment and 
clearly written However, the reader should 
not read it as an essay m philosophical aes- 
thetics. It 1s relatively terse and tied closely to 
the pictures at almost every pomt. 

These comments should not be taken as a 
cnticism of the book. It does not have 
philosophical pretentions, being a quite bril- 
liant catalogue, with accompanying explana- 
tory commentary. It will provide surprise and 
entertainment to any reader and may even pro- 
vide grist to some philosophical mulls. For 
those seeking to explore its subject-matter fur- 
ther, each chapter 1s provided with a compre- 
hensive and carefully annotated list of sources 
These bibliographies are a significant asset to 
the book. 

This book was far too much fun to be put 
away on a shelf in my office. It really does 
deserve to be ready to hand on my coffee table. 


ROGER GOODWIN 
University of Sussex 
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Images and Understanding. Edited by Horace 
BARLOW, COLIN BLAKEMORE and MIRANDA 
WESTON-SMITH. Cambridge U. P. 1990. £15; 
dothbound, £40.00. 

IN THE introduction the editors say that this 

collection of essays was the product of an Inter- 

national Conference on the subject held at the 

Royal Society, London, during 1986, financed 

by the Rank Prize Funds. 

The essays, succinct and of substance, writ- 
ten by leading experts in the various topics, can 
be refreshing in showing the varied groups of 
specialists who have an mterest in this field. It is 
also salutary how these vaned groups raise 
issues and concerns which may yet be pertment 
to one’s own interests. Possibly informed 
readers will find little to advance their know- 
ledge of their particular interests in the subject, 
however one leaves this book with a more 
general all-round understanding. The sym- 
posium claims to take a new look at images 
through the cyes of Science (phymology, 
perceptual psychology, scientists interested in 
visual communication and computers) and Art 
(some reference to visual artists, actors, 
dancers, poets and the cinema). ‘Images’ 1s 
generally taken to be perception with the 
understanding of vanous representations of 
that perception, such as illustrations, deno- 
tational representation, notations, and systems 
of drawing. 

The twenty-six essays with a postscript by 
David Sheppard are grouped under six parts 
each with an introduction, The Essences of 
Images, Movement, Narraton, Making 
Meaning Amongst the essayists are Ernst 
Gombnch, Jonathan Miller, Richard Held, 
Margaret Drabble, David Lodge, John Willats 
and Nelson Goodman, allowing Francis Cnck 
m his preface to claim ‘here then is a feast for 
everyone’. 

The editors acknowledge that there are gaps 
in what is covered, and regret ‘that we have 
nothing here on how great Pictures are created 
and likewise Great Movies’. Here the reviewer 
was disappointed in finding no discussion of 
how images are derived, developed, articulated 
and expressed m the vanous arts (dance, 
theatre, Irterature, painting), if these images 
raise the consciousness of the spectator and 
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how they become powerful icons, and whether 
these might be an interaction between the 
created image and subsequent experiencing of 
the natural world. Similarly, whether there 1s 
evidence in history of human consciousness 
being raised and developed by the Arts. As an 
art educationist I was also disappointed not to 
find something on children’s work and their 
development of images (in pamtmg, model 
Hng, poetry and movement) seemingly linked 
with a pattern of development relating to their 
developmental level. But perhaps these issues 
are the province of aesthetics and aesthetic edu- 
cation and unfortunately ıt would appear that 
these areas were not directly addressed. 


J. POORD 


The Criers and Hawkers of London Engravings 
and Drawings by Marcellus Laroon. By sBAN 
SHESGREEN. Scolar Press, Aldershot. 1990. 
pp. 252. 74 full-page plates, 66 text figures. 
£45.00. 

I ReaD in today’s Independent that the govern- 
ment intends to do something about the tens of 
thousands of homeless people who live rough 
on the streets of central London. A photograph 
of one poor man, huddled in a doorway in the 
Strand, appears on the front page. Some of 
these people beg, others sing and play musical 
instruments, a few attempt to sell things, some 
no doubt steal They are gaped at by passers- 
by, photographed, mterviewed by journalists 
and researchers, and are made the subject of 
television documentaries. Does anyone make 
drawings of them? 

Marcellus Laroon’s engraved Cryes of the 
City of London Drawne after the Life recorded the 
appearance and the traditional calls of the street 
people of the late seventeenth century. His 
book first appeared in 1687 and was still m 
print in the nineteenth century. If the volume 
under review did no more than make the entire 
set available once agam it would be a handsome 
coffeetable book. Instead, Professor Shesgreen 
has made a most valuable contribution to the 
fast-growmg, field opened up by such writers as 
M. Dorothy George, E. P. Thompson and 
George Rude—the study of the underclass in 
British history. Laroon’s images are imbued 
with a gritty realssm that was toned down m 
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the prettier ‘Cres’ of such later artists as 
Francis Wheatley. His art looks back to Dutch 
genre painting and forward to Hogarth and 
was aimed—like Hogarth’s Modern Moral 
Subjects—at a wide popular market. It pro- 
vides a detailed record of trading practices and 
of costume (‘a miniature encyclopedia of the 
dress of the common people and the very 
poor’, as Shesgreen puts it) which is usually 
passed over im the literature of the period. 
Indeed, the 1760 edition was up-dated to take 
account of changes in hats, hairstyles, shocs 
and so on, and Shesgreen analyses these 
changes meticulously. It has perhaps become 
conventional to praise scholarship ‘wom 
hghdy’, but such commendation is in this case 
entirely appropriate. To analyse and to explain 
in such detail the work life of these street 
vendors, to provide a succinct yet informative 
introductory essay on the art-historical back- 
ground, without wearying the reader, is a 
genuine achievement. Social historians will be 
grateful for the thoroughness with which Shes- 
green has researched the trades themscives— 
which flourished and which declined, how 
much was charged for particular services, and 
what exactly those services were. The 
squeamish reader is warned to skip No. 2 
(actually the first in the sequence of plates) — the 
Sow Gelder. 

DAVID MANNINGS 
University of Aberdeen 


Caspar David Friedrich and the Subject of Land- 
scape. By JOSEPH LHO KOERNER. Reaktion 
Books. 1990. pp. 256. £25.00. 

Ir As always been 2 problem to know how to 

write about the work of Caspar David 

Friedrich, that master of the evocative and yet 

slightly threatening landscape. In this unusual 

and superbly illustrated book Koerner docs a 

good deal more than limi himself to 

Predrich's use of landscape in his paintings. It 

is in many ways an examination of the notion 

of perspective and a meditation on the relation- 
ship between the inner and the outer. Koerner 
captures precisely the religious orientation of 
the landscapes, where by ‘religion’ is meant the 
expression of the ineffable. As Priedrich’s work 
develops into a full-blown Romanticism we are 


confronted with an image which conceals 
almost ss much as it reveals, which at the same 
time seems to make almost visible something 
for which the artist is apparently secking. This 
has the effect of throwing the question back 
onto the viewer as to the real meaning of the 
painting. Koerner spends a good deal of tme m 
defining exactly what sort of Romantic artist 
Friedrich is, thereby raising interesting ques- 
tions about the nature of the Romantic move- 
ment itself. The association of Romanticsm 
with the ineffable helps define the landscapes as 
a yeammmg for an infinite and unfathomable 
‘other’ which ultimately cannot be grasped but 
only hinted at or approached from afar. 

We are introduced in the text to a debate 
between Priedrich and Ramdohr on the nature 
of art criticasm, a debate which is quite fascinat- 
ing in both its scope and its relevance to our 
understanding of Priedrich’s art. Although we 
may not agree with Ramdohr’s fervent defence 
o£ academic classiciam, we must acknowledge 
the accuracy of his characterixation of 
Friedrich’s work. It is 2 case, as so often, of the 
iitic being far more perceptive with respect to 
the real mature of a type of art than are its 
adherents and disciples. Ramdohr represented a 
normative aesthetics based upon classical 
criteria and a given framework of judgement 
and truth, whereas Priedrich’s Romanticism 
pioneered a subjectivist aesthetics regulated 
only by the concept of symbol and the genius 
of the artist himself When Ramdohr came to 
criticire individual paintings, be pointed to the 
ways in which they broke the rules of artistic 
production, thus defining quite precisely why 
Priedrich’s landscapes have such an extraord- 
nary effect upon the viewer, denying the 
viewer a fixed standpoint from which the 
painting can be contemplated as one object 
among many others. Friedrich expresses in his 
painting the Kantian notion of the sublime, 
whereby the mind, attempting to grasp its 
object, fails but as a result gains an intuition of 
a transcendent order. The destruction of a 
determinate relationship between us and the 
represented world through Friedrich’s trans- 
formation of the ‘rules’ of the landscape genre 
then becomes symbolic of our relationship to a 
transcendent order. In his critique of Friedrich 
Ramdohr had pointed to the apparent conceal- 
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ment of aspects of the landscape, the re-order- 
ing of natural phenomena and 2 general lack of 
perspicuity in the text of the painting These 
characterize nicely the leading differences 
between classicism and Romanticism, whereby 
the latter seeks to express both the chaos impl+ 
at m nature and its potential to hmt at an order 
which casts at a transcendent level. 

Thus points to a structural problem with 
Romantic aesthetics, m that its use of allegory 
(as opposed to the sentrmentalism of classical 
art) mits its potential audience, and yet it sees 
itself as setting out to establish a new and 
potentally universal religion and mythology. 
It is the apparendy overwhelming privacy of 
Priedrich’s allegories ın bis work which led 
Goethe to critcaze him This privacy is perhaps 
most often charactenzed by FPriedrich’s 
frequent use of the Rwekenfigur, the turned 
figure, the individual seen from behind looking 
at the landscape and yet ın the landscape itself at 
the same nme. The fasanauon which Frednch 
obviously had with this image serves to 
emphasire the apparent privacy of the search 
for meaning together with the unity of human- 
ity with nature, just one of the metaphysical 
contradictions which Romantic artists sought 
to reconcile in their works 

Friedrich is not an easy pamter to discuss, 
and Koerner is not an easy writer to under- 
stand, but it is worth making the effort to fol- 
low Koerer’s novel approach to the pamter. 
The text 1s in some ways quite personal and 
private, inviting the reader to accompany the 
author on an aesthetic journey around Friednch 
which eschews many of the traditional features 
of art cntiasm. The result ts 2 fascnatmg bri- 
colage of mndrvidual readings of particular pamt- 
mgs, the mgmficance of certain histoncal 
episodes, 2n interpretation of important 
cultural movements and the concepts which 
they brought along with them On top of this 
we have over 135 illustrations, 65 of which are 
m full colour and of an excellent standard of 
production. This book is a challenging and 
Wlummating contmbuton not only to the work 
of a major artist but also to the way in which 
we should wnte about art itself. 


OLIVER LEAMAN 
Liverpool Polytechnic 


Alfred Orage and the Leeds Arts Club 1893-1943. 

By TOM smm Scolar Press, Gower 

Publishmg. 1990 pp. 284. £35.00. 
Tuts worn of remarkable scholarship is much 
more than its ttle suggests. Its prmcipal themes 
are the founding of the Leeds Arts Club by 
Alfred Orage (and others) and its sustentation 
by means of theones recognized and co-ordm- 
ated by Orage after his departure for London to 
edit the weekly journal The New Age 
However, rather than a cntical biography or a 
study in provincial culture, it 1s an analysis of a 
particular milieu as the site of originating, 
developing and mteracting socio-aesthetic 
forces that were among the most ‘progressive’ 
of their day. It avoids caimmg priority, on 
behalf of Leeds, for the theories and practices ıt 
reveals, but concentrates on ther tangible 
occurrence. 

What ıt reconstructs is an eclectic mixture of 
devotions, diversions and matters of faith on 
the part of enlightened mdustrialists, rising 
professionals, workers and dilettantes, 
academics and socal non-conformists, commg 
together for the love of ideas. Theosophusts, 
utopianists, Platomsts, celtic revivalists, 
Nietrscheans, Bergsonians, feminists, univer- 
sal suffragists, pacificists, mysticists, socialists: 
these mtermuxed freely and beneficially for the 
sake of materializing argument and m the 
certamty that each faction would be hardened 
and more-nearly perfected m the fires of con- 
trovermal company. In the Club’s early years 
this company mduded Annie Besant, G. B. 
Shaw, G. K Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, W B. 
Yeats, Cobden-Sanderson, and Edward Qar- 
penter, later Wyndham Lewis (in viva), T E. 
Hulme, Roger Fry and Clive Bell (in absentia), 
and Picasso, Kandmsky and Marmetti (in 
abstrato) provided constant stimulus for 
polarized debate. 

Tom Steele leaves to others the prospect of 
comparing Leeds with centres of socio-aes- 
thetic philosophies and practices elsewhere in 
Britain and Europe, and of placing this north- 
em Bntish aty more securely than London 
within an avant-garde network that encompas- 
sed Pans, Munich, Milan and Amsterdam. 
Comparability 1s not the author's claim, but it 
is the ramifications of his researches and 
restrained discusion. Two fields of engage- 
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ment will serve to indicate the scope for build- 
ing upon his arguments The first is the realm 
of paintmg, in which, in order to be compar- 
able to that of the metropolis, the case for 
Leeds would need to accommodate New 
vorticism and futurism. 

The Leeds Arts Club was founded as a centre 
of enhghtened political and philosophical 
debate. Origmally infused with Guild Social 
ism and the concomitant pnnciple of a necess- 
ary Arts and Crafts aesthetic, its concerns quite 
naturally grew to embrace emergent 
manifestos for art that promised to challenge 
the reactionary in all forms of cultural 
behaviour. By 1914 the Arts Club had become 
a centre of what its members called ‘futurism’. 
The mixture of mfluences upon this offers a 
suggestion of how vorticism might have been 
enriched had Wyndham Lewis’s scheme been 
rather more imclusive. The Leeds version 
accommodated the spintual abstraction of 
Wasnly Kandinsky, Platonism, Bergsoman 
and Nietrschean philosophies, Gauguinesque 
post-impressionism (m the work of Bruce 
Turner), an anguished expressionism (in the 
work of Jacob Kramer) bendes, in neo-realism, 
an idiom the Arts Club itself may be claimed to 
have originated. 

Lewis brought an exhibition of Cubism and 
Futurism to the Club in May 1914, when his 
theones still accommodated much of this rich 
muxture—that is, just before they became pur- 
fied by reduction to vorticiam. The Club’s art- 
ists regarded vorticism as a constituent of the 
wider spectrum of legitimate aesthetics they 
guins to which they had regular access m the 
collection of the Club’s patron Michael Sadler, 
rehearsal of the first Englsh translation of 
Kandinaky’s Uber das Geistige in der Kunst by 
Sadler’s son, and the post-impressionist alle- 
giance of their President Prank Rotter, 
mulitated against the wholesale sacrifiang of 
values blasted in vorticism. 

Leeds’s futurism was therefore a vortiasm of 
more generous affiliation. And whereas im its 
metropolitan form it drifted into unsatisfac- 
torily explained declme, in Leeds it came to an 
appropriately sudden and pomtive conclusion 
m 1920, when vorticist elements within a 
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scheme for the mural decoration of Leeds 
Town Hall were rejected because of their devo- 
tion to a harsh aesthetic. What were intended as 
celebratory images of Leeds, by artists of the 
stature of Paul and John Nash, Jacob Kramer, 
Edward Wadsworth, Albert Ruthersden, 
Stanley Spencer and Percy Jowett, resembled 
mages of Great War disfigurement and 
destruction. A metropolitan account of vort 
Gsm ignores the posmbility that ıt became so 
brutalized ın war reportage that ıt became use- 
less for other purposes A Leeds account, on 
the other hand, spans both vortiasm’s ongina- 
tion and its eventual, explicable rejection. 

A second field of engagement 1s the Garden 
City movement, of which a leading figure m 
Britain was Arthur Penty. He was an architect, 
an early member of the Arts Club, and a later 
collaborator with Orage on The New Age. 
Penty is now best remembered for his political 
theory, Guild Socialism, which ongimated sub- 
stantially in the Club’s Arts and Crafts identifi- 
cation. Penty learned from Orage that 
traditional forms of craftsmanship would 
inevitably dedine in a climate of increasing 
capitalist compeutivencss. Orage was persu- 
aded by Penty of the sterility that would ensuc 
in a world of standardized possessions and 
lifestyles such as the extreme factions of the 
Labour Party were advocating. 

Though Tom Steele does not pursue this line 
of enquiry, there is potential for arguing the 
dnn E Ine OE 
ty’s subsequent involvement as the dengner of 
Parker and Unwin’s most prestigious buildings 
at the First Garden City of Letchworth and 
Hampstead Garden Suburb As a Guild Social- 
ist Penty was content with the anonymity of 
working as a freelance for a large design office. 
His accommodation of Piatonism (Italianate 
classiasm) to an Arts and Crafts aesthetic, 
which ıs evident in bus Parker and Unwin 
designs, thus legitimized what has otherwise 
appeared uncomfortably eclectic when 
attributed to the partners themselves 

The only speculative extrapolation Tom 
Steele permits himself ıs a discourse on the 
possible impetus given by the Arts Club to the 
creative development of Henry Moore’s qur- 
tessentially English modernism, and therefore 
to the international avant-garde at mid-cen- 
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tury. Moore was at the Leeds Art School, and 
could not have failed to have witnessed the 
Club’s notorious proceedings throughout the 
period of its ‘futurism’. When Herbert Read, 
with Club membership in his own back- 
ground, began to promote Moore's work in his 
critical writings of the nmeteenthirties, he did 
not project a vocabulary of concepts upon 
Moore’s sculpture but recognized within it 
familiar themes from their shared formative 
experiences. For Moore read also Barbara Hep- 
worth, and add the Nash brothers too The 
spiritual romanticism that art historians have 
conventionally associated with Hampstead in 
the ’thirtes may thus have had its origins in the 
Blenham or Woodhouse districts of Leeds two 
decades carlier. 

If this is a reasonable suggestion, then the 
spirit if the Leeds Arts Club would have 
permeated everywhere that Read's art crit 
ism became valued over the greater part of the 
twenteth century. His synthesis of Platonic, 
Bergsonian, and Nietrschean thought, his 
romantic attachment to the specifically English 
creatrve personality, his love of northern 
expressive symbolism, his faith in the child’s 
recapitulation of racial (symbolic) experience, 
his harking back to an age of craftsmanship 
while looking forward to an age of pure 
abstraction, ın short his persistence with mutual 
contradictions in all forms of philosophical dis- 
course—~this may be seen to have stemmed 
directly from the Leeds principle of finding 
truths in the collision of competing issues it 
admitted into its proceedmgs. The great service 
Tom Steele has performed for scholars of early 
twentieth-century politcs and arts, of Read 
and Orage, and of acculturation to modernism, 
1s that he has reconstructed a glorious chaos 
with meticulous devotion. 


DAVID THISTLEWOOD 


University of Liverpool 


The Independent Group: Postwar Britain and the 
Aesthetics of Plenty. Edited by DAVID ROBBINS. 
MIT Press. 1990. pp. 256. £31.50. 

BRITAN, as is well known, was slow to come 

to terms with Contmental Modernism in the 

visual arts. By the late 19308 Modernism, for 


most people, meant the Ecole de Paris of a 
generation earlier. Of the more avant-garde 
critics, however, Herbert Read and Roland 
Penrose were to the fore and, with a few 
others, they planned to establish an 
independent museum of moder art in 
London, but the outbreak of war m 1939 put 
paid to this. At the end of the war Read and 
Penrose pressed on with their plans and, 
instead of a museum, eventually there emerged 
in 1946 the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
(ICA), which soon became a catalyst for all 
with radical ideas. The times were conductve 
to change: m the arts CEMA had become the 
Arts Council; the BBC’s Third Programme 
had begun broadcastmg; the Edinburgh 
Festival had been inaugurated and the Festival 
of Britain announced for 1951. But m time, for 
many in the ICA, especially the younger mem- 
bers, the Festival of Britain was seen solely as 
an Establishment view of the arts, and so they 
set-up a sub-group, known as the ‘Independent 
Group’, as a forum m which to express their 
own views. 

Reflecting the new, post-war order of 
things, the Independent Group eschewed past 
trends, and looked for mspiration to America. 
They admired the American love of tech- 
nology, of popular culture and consumerism — 
from which was derived the phrase, ‘the Aes- 
thetics of Plenty’—all of which contrasted 
markedly with the austerity of contemporary 
Britain. For artists such as Richard Hamilton 
and Eduardo Paoloxn, for the architects Alison 
and Peter Smithson and the critics Lawrence 
Alloway, Reyner Banham and Toni del 
Rano, America offered the possibility of a 
mass culture. Thus the advertising board, 
science ficuon and other popular imagery 
became their source matenal, the collage their 
often preferred technique. Paolozzi’s collages, 
first shown at the ICA in 1952, and Richard 
Hamilton’s collage Just what is it that makes 
today’s homes so different, so appealing? (1956) 
were pointers to the new direction m art and 
their aesthetic was confirmed in exhibitions 
such as ‘Parallel of Life and Art’ (1953) and 
‘This is Tomorrow’ (1956). On the cnucal 
front the writings of Lawrence Alloway and 
Reyner Banham in particular set the tone for 
the group, and Banham’s book Theory and 
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Design in the First Machine Age (1960) 1s perhaps 
the best known of their publications. 

By the late 19503 the Independent Group 
had, in a sense, run its course, and with the rise 
of the generation of David Hockney and Ms 
colleagues at the Royal College of Art it 
relinquished its role as the chief catalyst of 
change m Bnitish art. 

The present publication is an exhibition cata- 
logue and not a book as such, but it is m the 
mould of many mmilar publications nowadays 
and is a handsome production. Edited by 
David Robbins, the catalogue accompamics a 
touring exhibinon inaugurated by the Hood 
Museum of Art at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, the Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Los Angeles, the Art Museum, University 
of California at Berkeley, and the ICA, 
London. The structure of the catalogue, which 
mcludes contributions from many who were 
members of the Independent Group, recaptures 
much of the Group’s early vitality. Set along- 


side a chronology of their activines is a note of - 


key socio-political events in Bntain at the ime. 
This section is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of artists and their works, of designs for 
projected works, exhibition mstallations and so 
on. Having thus outlined the evolution of the 
Group there follows a section of critical ‘notes’ 
detailing the sources which the members drew 
upon for stimulus—late 1930s Surrealism, 
This bred a ‘vemacular culture’, as Lawrence 
Alloway put it (p. 51), and led to an attitude of 
antrauthontananism. This section is followed 
by a lst of works included in the present 
exhibition, namely pictures and other projects 
by Magda Cordell, Richard Hamilton, Nigel 
Henderson, John McHale, Eduardo Paolorti, 
Alison and Peter Smithson, and Wiliam 
Tumbull Finally, there is a discussion on a 
number of exhibitions held by the Independent 
Group during the 19508 and a section devoted 
to the cortical writings of the better known 
figures of the Group. The bibbography is use- 
fol but, alas, there is no index. In all, the cate- 
logue is a comprehensrve history. 

A drawback with this work, however, as 
with most of its ilk, is that with contributions 
from numerous wnters one misses a sense of 


narrative or authorial viewpomt. On the other 
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hand, the format allows for a muluplicity of 
views and for the mclusion of more detail than 
would otherwise be possible. Another reservi- 
tion which one has with it ıs 10s shape, which 
makes it unnecessarily awkward to handle with 
ease. Slightly larger than A4 m sire, it 1s bound 
along the short edge of the paper and thus 
opens lengthwise. Nothing is gained from this 
arrangement. Also, although profusely 
illustrated, the illustrations in many cases are 
small and poor in quality. Lake many exhib 
tion catalogues of this kind—and much art 
historical scholarship is now published ın this 
manner rather than the traditional format of the 
monograph or period review—1t will live on 
Indeed, for those not fortunate enough to see 
it, the book, ın a sense, is the exhibition. 

The idea of an ‘Aesthetics of Plenty’ is 
unfashionable nowadays, just as rampant con- 
sumerism is no longer respectable. Ironically, 
as we reach 2 point in time when we can look 
objectively at the activities of the Independent 
Group, the tradition which they cast amde as 
‘nostalgic weekendiness’ (p. 53)—the mild Sur- 
realism of Paul Nash, the organic art of Henry 
Moore and the subdued colour work of the St 
Ives abstract painters—is agam more appealing 
to us. 

BRIAN KENNEDY 
Ulster Museum, Belfast 


Prank Auerbach. By OBERT HUGHES. Thames 
and Hudson. 1990. pp. 240. £25.00. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN critic Robert Hughes has 
written the first monograph on Frank Auer- 
bach. There has long been a demand for such a 
book, which will supersede the existing exhibr 
tion catalogues as the main point of reference 
for those interested im this artist. The 
publishers have provided the reader with high 
quality colour reproductions, but a character- 
istic of some of these reproductions points to a 
A number of the colour plates have been 
carefully edged with a knife, presumably in 
order to provide the reader with some sense of 
the physical presence of Auerbach’s molten 
majority which have been given the usual falsi- 
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fying guillotine treatment In a few cases the 
employed to render the topographical vanety 
of an Auerbach oil has left the shadow of a 
frame along one side of the image. The use of 
such lighting also leads to an undersconng of 
some of Auerbach’s gestures. These effort, 
presumably on the part of those in charge of 
the production of the volume, to bring Auer- 
bach to our laps as never before are an embar- 
rassment in the context of a central claam which 
Hughes makes: that the manner of Auerbach’s 
oil pamting 13 unconnected with the idea of bas 
relief The stage lighting of the gory colour 
plates seems to undermine this point. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 


publishers should try to underline the bas relief | 


effect, since, as Hughes himself puts it on one 
occasion, ‘Paint would always be the first thing 
one saw in an early Auerbach’ (p. 81). Yet the 
author concedes little discussion on this sup- 
posed first impression He quotes Auerbach’s 
own surprise at the fact that people see ‘Pamt’ 
first Observations from David Sylvester and 
Leon Kossof are brought in as further evidence 
of the musguidedness of those who sce the 
‘thickness’ of the pamtings as important. 

The refusal to come to terms with what is 
instantaneous m the viewer's perception of an 
Auerbach oil prevents Hughes from joining his 
general sense of Auerbach’s ‘struggle ... to 
stabilize and define the terms of his relations to 
the real, resistant and experienced world’ (p. 
214) to what he acknowledges as the primary 
quality of the paintings. Thus the plates nag the 
text. Purthermore, and notwithstanding the 
daum about the ‘Paint’, Hughes himself uw 
entirely unclear as to how to name the thmg or 
things about the paintings in question which 
really do strike the viewer at first glance. Paint? 
Thickness? Bas relief? Gesture? Many terms are 
employed in the text, but no discussion 
anchors them to earth. The clear purmut of a 
certain appearance m Auerbach’s paintings 
demands and mvites considerable exploration 
both in historical and aesthenc terms For 
example, Auerbach’s enhancement of one facet 
common to all paintings, ther three-dimen- 
sionality, may be taken to refer both to the 
tradition of the medium; and, when considered 
m conjunction with Auerbach’s subjects, to 
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precise human spaces translated mto pamt à la 
Giacometn. These suggestions are on a par 
with those which are tossed into the field by 
Hughes, but to get anywhere with a discussion 
of Auerbach’s pamtng which starts from its 
qualities is obviously going to require the 
rigorous development of such germs. Intellec- 
tual precision 1s absent ın the sprawling text, as 
is the will to develop ideas. 

In addition to the emphasis on three-dimen- 
sionality which the colour plates provide, the 
ordermg of both colour and black and white 
reproductions fails to complement the activity 
of the author The text is in twelve untitled 
parts, more or less arbitrarily dispersed by the 
illustrauons Rather than orchestrate images 
and text m order to reveal the ‘realism’ which 1s 
supposed to characterure Auerbach’s work, 
Hughes has instead elected to present us with 
considerable biography The reader will need a 
strong stomach to wade through the reminders 
of Auerbach’s devotion to hus art, and stormy 
relationships with his models. It is, of course, a 
land of relief to find out who ‘J. Y.M.’ really is, 
and amusing to know that the painter’s son is 
‘now a television producer’, but this constant 
tnvial pursmt puts more rather than less 
between us and the paintings. 

The Hughes text bounded at its extremi- 
tes by photographs of the arust at work and 
the artist's studio. In the same way it is haunted 
by the unhealthy closeness of the author to the 
painter. In the already dangerous undertaking 
of writing about a Irving artst, it must surely 
be a fatal mistake to rely too heavily upon the 
artst’s persona rather than the work for one’s 
starting point 

Yet it would be unfair to lay the blame for 
the heroic rhetoric at Auerbach’s own feet: 
Hughes has himself in a recent interview con- 
fessed that the book 1s both about Auerbach 
and against ‘the art world’. Closer scrutny of 
the copious quotations from conversations 
with Auerbach lead to recognition of the fact 
that, although a defender of the faith of paint- 
ing, Auerbach is not looking so aggressively 
over his shoulder at New York as SoHo 
resident Robert Hughes. Sour grapes against 
the big fish of the international art market are 
misplaced in a book which is supposed to show 
that the career of its subject rises above the 
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obhganons and pressures of ‘the art world’ 
Whilst Hughes ıs happy to attack the 
‘Greenberg Sanitation Scheme’ (p. 206) he 1s 
also content to assume that certain well-worn 
historical lineages suffice as explanatory tools: 
"Degas, whom Ingres begat’ (p. 9). It needs to 
be said that the complex position of artists such 
as Sickert and Bomberg, who haunt Auerbach 
and therefore Hughes, will not be summanzed 
in this way. Hughes spends more time on 
Bom berg than Sickert, but delivers a ruthlessly 
mdrvidualistic and only partly recognizable 
account. What is to be gained by pretending 
that Bomberg consistently ‘scorned modern- 
1m’ except a sampler picture of both Bomberg 
and the impact of modernism in England? 
Likewise Auerbach’s slightly bizarre comments 
about Sickert's ‘extremely desirable’ Morning- 
ton Crescent bedrooms cry out for testing 
against the occasional vindictivencss of his own 
mascerated figures of the mid-sixties. Yet the 
author flirts with the painter’s wry image of 
Sickert as purveyor of ‘curt randmess’ (p. 89), 
whilst mamtaining throughout that Auerbach 
is of a piece with that earlier gritty school of 
London realism. 

The section on Auerbach’s drawing is prom- 
ising where it deals with the procedural con- 
cerns of the artist, but on the whole this is a 
depressing book. The smug triumphalism 
which permeates the text tacitly pitches Auer- 
bach’s works into an unflattering and unnecess- 
ary rivalry with other varieties of contemporary 
art. Auerbach’s works deserve more measured 
and more critical discussion. 


NEIL COX 
University of Essex 


The Concept of Music. By ROBIN MACONIE. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1990. pp. 187 
£22.50 

Tuis i a very impressive book indeed, which 

should be read by anyone with an interest in 

music. Macomie says that we need to talk about 
music m new ways—that the old ways have 
become fractured and threadbare, too spe- 
cialired to be comprehensible to the majority of 
musiclovers, and too hidebound to be able to 
take account of the technological advances 
which are ‘redefinmg the conceptual basis of 
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musical design’, and ‘allowing the music of the 
past to be dramatically reassessed’. He 
attnbutes these failures in part to the recent 
accession in the West of a visual culture, which 
has superseded and displaced a much older 
culture in which the ‘ear-brain connection was 

.. paramount’. He reminds us how central 
was the role played by acoustical perception in 
the conceptual schemes of the Greeks and the 
Romans; and how the study of sound underlay 
much of the finest thinking of the pre-modemn 
world. In an attempt to rescue music from its 
current position, on the ‘periphery of intelli’ 
gent life’, Macome sets out to recover ‘the con“ 
nection between the way ancient and oral 
cultures understood the world and the conven- 
tions of music which are the residue of those 
forgotten perceptions’ 

This is a stimulating project, and the 
recovery of ‘forgotten perceptions’ functions as 
a leitmonf in Maconie’s book. His twenty chap- 
ters are like interlinked essays, whose cumulat- 
rve effect derives more from the consistency of 
their author's power to illuminate whatever he 
touches upon, than from the presence of any 
strong or underlymg argument, or from a 
developing polemic. He reflects upon a diver- 
sity of musical and acoustical matters, and 
whether he ıs talking about vibrations or 
applause, about sharps and flats, or about con- 
cert halls, almost everyone will find themselves 
learning something. For Maconie 1s wonder- 
fully well informed. He knows about music 
history, about anthropology, architecture and 
information-theory, and the very little that he 
seems not to know about physics or biology he 
gets out of books, sometimes to winnmg 
cffect—‘the ear’ (it says here) ‘is a complex 
transducer’. His use of what be knows is 
always apt, and his clean, unshowy style allows 
even his most provocative and involved con- 
tentions to emerge strongly. 

An illustration of Maconie’s approach is his 
chapter on musical scales He 1s sceptical about 
the standard account of their development, 
according to which the various scales and 
modes arose naturally from the immutable 
facts of the harmonic series, and so could be 
said to exist por to, and independently of, any 
music. Maconie thinks such ‘obedience to tran- 
scendental laws’ unlikely; rather, he says, the 
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scales and modes ‘must have come onginally 
into existence as a rationalizanon of scale dif- 
ferences which already existed, whether or not 
they assumed theoretical mdependence at a 
later stage’. In practce—then as now—people 
would have sung only approxmately ‘m tune’, 
experiencing certam of the larger mtervals 
(octaves, fifths, fourths) as regulatory con 
sonances—which they would sing fairly conr- 
sistently—but perceiving the smaller mtervals 
with much less precision. Standard notation, of 
course, encourages us, through the abstraction 
which ıt embodies, to thmk of the pitch-range 
as given, or as fixed. But Maconie wonders 
whether it might not be more realistic ‘in terms 
of everyday music-makmg to regard a wntten 
note as corresponding not to a fixed pamt in 
the pitch spectrum, but to a region of accept- 
able pitch variation’, so that the definition of 
middle C, for example, 1s whatever pitch 1 
heard as being a bit higher than B and a bit 
lower than C sharp. Thus picture is ‘unlikely to 
commend itself to the mathematicians of equal 
temperament’, he confesses. But when he com- 
bines it with a disquintion on flute manufac- 
ture, some remarks about the rainbow, and a 
computer-generated diagram (which maps dif- 
ferently mcremented scales onto the pitch 
values of standard notation), all to produce an 
ingenious suggestion about the distincuve 
characters of the classical Greek modes, one 
rapidly becomes mdined to leave the 
mathematicians to it, and to follow Macone 
wherever he goes. 

His style of argument almost always 
involves surprising juxtapositions. He com- 
pares David Hockney’s technique of photo- 
collage to ‘the mosaic impression of multe 
channel recording technique .. [W]hat mat- 
ters is that a strong impression of real space is 
spontaneously created, but one which paradox- 
ically cannot be visualized im detail as a smgle 
entity’; and the effect of ‘punt’ recording tech- 
niques, which use instead as few microphones 
as possible, he likens to the ‘unnaturally 
elongated’ perspective—‘articulated ın flat 
planes rather than as a perceivable con- 
tnuum’—obtained by stereoscopic photo- 
graphy. And he is fond of turmmg widely 
accepted premisses on their heads. It is 2 com- 
monplace that changing styles of architecture 


prompt changes in musical style, as different 
acoustical characteristics favour different kinds 
of sound. But Maconie suggests that the 
Opposite is true as well—‘Music is not just 
acoustical decor, to be mstalled along with the 
furniture’; and he produces an impresarve 
defence of Palladian architecture as a system in 
which ‘a concern for visual symbolism’ does 
not override ‘the architect’s concern for acous- 
tical symbolism’. 

Almost all of the chapters in this book have 
something mventive to say, and ıt is a measure 
of Macome’s admirable common sense that the 
provocative hardly ever degenerates mto the 
perverse. The sheer richness of his arguments 1s 
m turn indicated by the fact that when he does 
say somethmg dubious—e.g., that because 
‘Music 1s an expernence of transience’ it 15 
‘perceived by an audience as further reinforamg 
a familiar morality of the impermanence of 
human action and the inevitability of decay’— 
the effect upon his larger contentions is 
minimal, smce there is so much else there. In 
all, then, this 1s a book not to be missed. If it 18 
ultimately unclear whether there 1s to be found 
in it that new way of talkmg about music 
which Maconie says we must have, then his 
writing none the less exemplifies a splendidly 
intelligent way of talking about music—which 
is a rare enough thing—and we should all be 
grateful for that. The Concept of Music 1s an 
exceptional achievement. 


AARON RIDLEY 
Ithaca College, New York 


A Theory of Literary Discourse By ANDERS PET- 
THRSSON. Lund U. P. 1990. pp. 275 No price 
given. 

THE AUTHOR states his damm modestly as an 

attempt ‘to present a theory of literary dis 

course, not a general theory of literature’. He 

Proposes to argue for a specific theory explain- 

ing what 1s distinctive about literary communi- 

cation, working from the perspectrve of 
pragmatics. This would not strike the reader as 

a novel approach ın itself. One is immediately 

tempted to think that a re-working of some 

vernon of speech-act theory 1s m prospect, but 

Pettersson has other things in mind. 
Pettersson secs human communication as 
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mvolving the expression of psychological 
states for certain purposes, with literary com- 
munication as 2 special case. As to specch-act 
theory, while acknowledging it as the 
dominant mfluence on literary pragmatics, he 
finds it wantmg for reasons that have been 
widely stated before: it tends to view literary 
discourse as deviant, or parasitic on so-called 

‘ordinary language’ use. The difficulties are not 
specific to Searle's version of the theory. 
Ohmann’s stretching of the notion of the illo- 
qutionary act to embrace entire literary com- 
pontons 1s seen as symptomatic of the 
inadequacy of the theory itself to confront the 
salient features of literary communication. 

Pettersson’s own analysis of meaning is 
mtended to be broadly Gricean m complexion. 
This does not ental that literary meaning is 
identical with communicative intention; it also 
embraces the states of the originator and the 
addressee. But even here there are distinctions 
to be made. The reader’s response to literature 
is not the same as that of the critic. Theorists 
such as Juhl and Hirsch are taken to task for 
failing to note this distinction. Central to the 
author’s account is the idea of presentational 
discourse Presentational discourse differs in 
function and purpose from cither directive or 
informative discourse. Works with this presen- 
tational function have the purpose of giving the 
addressee satisfying experiences through 
apprehension of the mtennonal states com- 
municated by the originator (author). So 
central is this notion that Pettersson is prepared 
to equate ‘literary work’ with ‘presentational 
com position’. 

Superfically, it might seem that ‘presen- 
tatonal’ 1 a neologism substituting for ‘fic- 
tonal’. Not so. On the issue of fictionality, 
Pettersson ventures a fairly conventional view: 
that fictional discourse has to be associated with 
something unreal or made up Here he engages 
directly with Wolterstorff (whose mffnence he 
acknowledges). The latter locates fictionality m 
the stance taken towards what is narrated. On 
this account it is quite possible to adopt the 
‘fictive stance’ towards what is known to be 
fact. Pettersson claims that this could lead to 
the misunderstanding of a text: not to realize 
that something was being put forward as fic- 
tional rather than fact could produce an 
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urelevant response. By contrast, presentational 
discourse need not be confined to the case of 
purely imaginary things and events. A lyrical 
poem, for instance, can be presentational 
without being about non-existent ‘entities’; and 
a fiction need not be presentational. Pettersson 
ctes C. S. Lewis's Screwtape Letters as an exam 
ple of 2 work which is fictional without being 
presentational, since its function is to com- 
municate some general thesis or moral point, 
not to invite exercise of the imagination. The 
two categories do often coinade, of course, 
and this may be the source of the temptation to 
conflate them. In order to distinguish the Lewis 
text from, say, Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows 
The Don, Pettersson applies a sort of transla- 
tion test: while the substance of Lewis's text is 
relatively canly rendered in terms of general 
ties, the same procedure when applied to 
Sholokhov’s book loses the essential character 
òf vicarious experience which is to be acquired 
from that text. It is debatable whether these 
distinctions would work over a wider range of 
examples than those given, but at least the case 
is plausibly argued. 

Pettersson does in fact engage with broader 
issucs in literary theory, despite the more 
limited goals announced at the outset. He dis- 
putes the assumption, taken as axiomatic by 
Beardsley and others, that the author should 
never be assumed to be the speaker of a literary 
work. He also regards physical, mental or 
cultural circumstances as irrelevant to under- 
standing the verbal meaning of a literary work. 
A more general accusation is that many theor- 
ists have assumed too homogencous a notion 
of meaning which is doomed to lead (as indeed 
it frequently has) to indeterminacy if not scep- 
ticism in interpretation. More interesting still is 
his contention that there is nothing intrinsically 


earlier equation of a restricted sense of ‘literary 
work’ with ‘presentational composition’. 

This book is engagingly controversial, its 
main theses crisply stated without an excess of 
numbing jargon, and a useful addition to the 
literature in ths area. Some issues cried out for 
further treatment, e.g., the notions of ‘literary 
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